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HOW BOTH SIDES NEARLY LOST THEWAR 



Six chiefs of Basutoland, a separate British Colony within the borders of the Union of South 
Africa, are now in London to discuss the conditions on which they will join the Union. On 
the right is a Basuto chief, with his attendant 


KEEPING YOUNG 

CAN THE OLD RENEW 
THEIR STRENGTH? 

French Scientist with a Great 
Imagination 

BEST SECRET OF YOUTH 

By the Children’^ Doctor*. 

In the Middle Ages chemists. were 
4 constantly seeking for what they called 
the Philosopher's Stone, ’ a chemical 
substance which would turn all metals 
into silver and gold, and for the Elixir 
of Life which would bestow eternal youth 
and health on its happy possessor. 

The chemists discovered many things, 
but they never discovered what they 
sought. Today we begin to hope that 
\vc shall discover the secret of the trans- 
’ formation of metals, for we see that 
radiant metals arc turning -‘them selves 
into other metals ; : but the.secret of im¬ 
mortal youth is as far away as ever. 
Professor Brown Sequard thought lie 
had discovered an elixir to prolong 
life and -renew youth; but he died at 
77. Professor Mefcllnikoft thought life 
mighty be-prolonged by the. bacillu 
sour mi lie; but he died iirliis prime. 

A Monkey’s Glands 

A few days ago a paragraph, ap- - 
pea red in the papers- saying that. Dr. 
Serge . Voi onoff claimed to be able to 
renew the youth of animals by grafting 
■.certain’glands'in them,-and considered, 
it quite possible that youth might be 
restored to an old man. by planting in 
him certain glands of a monkey. 

That is very unlikely indeed, and it 
would require years of experiment to 
prove it.. A man must ripen and wither 
as certainly as an appler Even if the 
limbs became young, could we restore | 
the milk "teeth ? \ Even if the thoughts 
became'youthful, could we blot out the 
memory of sorrow ? 

By no magic secret can \vc evade old | 
age altogether. But what we can do is 
certainly to prolong active life to a 
considerable extent, by living healthily, 
soberly, and cleanly, by avoiding al¬ 
cohol, by exercising and sleeping well, 
and by cultivating happy thoughts. 

Young Hearts and Minds 

So long as our, mind "is young and 
open to knowledge, our heart young and 
open to love, old age in'our muscles and 
bones does not matter very mucli. And 
even to a very, old age we can keep 
young in mind avid heart by drinking 
daily of the springs of Truth and Love! 

Truth, Love, and Beauty are the real 
secrets of immortal youth, and by 
quaffing them we. _ can keep a young 
head on old shoulders and a young 
heart in an aged breast. That is far 
better than'putting bits of a monkey 
into our body, for at best that can only 
renew the youth ol the body for a time, 
and a young body without love in its 
heart and without dreams in its brain 
would be a miserable thing. R. C. M. 


TRAIN’S RUSH TO SAFETY 
Ride Over a Falling Bridge’ 

A train has had a wild dash for- safety 
in Spain,’ winning only by a few seconds. 

The floods have been out in Eastern 
Spain, their waters flooding houses and 
undermining the foundations of bridges ; 
and the driver of a train observed, on 
approaching a bridge over a storm-fed 
torrent in Valencia, that the bridge was 
swaying and likely to fail. 

He was too near to stop. His only 
course,* like that of a skater who finds, 
himself on thin ice, was to put on full 
speed. This he did, and the last carriage 
of the train reached the opposite bank 
as the bridge toppled into the stream. 

When the train stopped the frightened 
passengers left the carriages to thank the 
brave driver who had saved their lives. 


DOG DOWN A WELL 
Labour Leader’s Pluck 

/' An award has been made by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in. an exceptional case. 

A dog fell down the well of a lift, 
and Mr. Frederick Hocy, a Liverpool 
labour leader, •pluckily. volunteered 
to rescue it. He tried a descent by 
means of a ladder, but the ladder was 
too short, so lie, had a rope tied to its 
top* rung while he stood on the lowest, 
and was let down. : . - - 

To his astonishment he found 30 feet 
ot oil and water at "the bbttoni of the 
well, and a dangerous accumulation of 
bad gas. However, he rescued the dog, 
and had it hauled to safety. Unfor¬ 
tunately the poor animal died from the 
effects, and Mr. Hoey was ill for a week. 


JERICHO DISCOVERY 

Revelation by a Turkish 
Shell 

TABLET IN THE LANGUAGE 
JESUS SPOKE 

An enthralling revelation of the work 
of a shell in the,war has just been made. 

The history of Palestine lies buried 
under the soil-drift of centuries, and the 
war, with its crater-making shells, has 
brought some of that hidden history to 
light. * A remarkable instance comes 
from the neighbourhood of Jericho. 

A Turkish shell, fired at the British 
there; scattered the surface soil and 
lifted bare a mosaic pavement with an 
ancient inscription. A British officer 
photographed the writing, and it was 
sent to Paris, where they, are clever ia 
deciphering ancient inscriptions. 

.What the Writing Means 

The writing, so tragically revealed, 
proves to be in the'Aramaic language, 
which .was spoken and written by Jesus 
nineteen hundred years ago. The place 
where the writing has lain buried was a 
Hebrew synagogue, and its purpose whs 
to make an appeal for funds to support 
“ this holy place..’*. 

The site of the. synagogue is close, by 
the mountain where our Lord, according 
to tradition, was tempted. 1 ■ 

The date of the writing is not certain. 
It may be anywhere between the second 
and Efth centuries, and tlic French pro¬ 
fessor who lias deciphered the inscrip¬ 
tion thinks the surroundings of the syna¬ 
gogue so strangely, unearthed should bo 
excavated in the hope of finding further 
records that will throw light on the his¬ 
tory of the land where , 

Walked the blessed feet 
Which nineteen hundred years ago were 
nailed 

For our advantage on the bitter cross, 

A HERO’S SHIP 

Captain Fryatt’s Steamer 
Coming Home Again 

Captain Fryatt was one of the brave 
British seamen murdered by the 
Germans. His ship, the Brussels, belong¬ 
ing to the British Great Eastern Railway, 
was captured and sunk in Belgian waters, 
and lie was shot in cold blood. 

; Now the British" have raised the ship 
from The sea bed ; but, by international 
law, as she was an enemy ship in German 
hands when she sank, she became 
Belgian, because lost in Belgian waters. 

It is a curioiis ending for an English- 
owned ship recovered by English skill; 
but we accept the mutual law of nations, 
though it tells against us. Still, senti¬ 
ment suggests strongly that the. ship 
of one of our national heroes, who died 
while we were defending Belgium, 
should remain ours, and as wc go to 
press it is announced that Belgium has 
given the ship to England, 
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New-and ^Urue ^ales of Life in the jdnimal Kingdom 

Extraordinary Things Seen by Readers of the Children’s Newspaper in Nature’s Wondrous Realm 


From all parts of the kingdom 
come stories of our animal friends, 
and of curious natural happenings ; 
and we gladly set aside this page 
to 'put some of them on record. 

GREAT FLIGHT OF ANTS 

We are indebted to the head-teacher of 
a Birmingham school for the following nature 
observations in reference to our story of 
gnats hoaxing a fire-brigade. 

'On .August 8, dnring the hc-at wave, 
f was on Walton Hill, the highest part 
of the Clent Hills, nine miles from the 
centre of Birmingham. Immense mim-i 
hers of winged ants were in the air, and 
they resembled clouds of smoke. 

The ants were ’engaged in their 
annual pairing-off flight; and it ap¬ 
peared as if gigantic conflict was 
taking place among them, for from the 
straggling mass pair after pair continu¬ 
ally fell tef the ground. 

Those of our party who wore light- 
coloured clothes were quickly covered 
with the insect's, but the darker materials 
escaped their notice. 

As \vc descended flic hill we saw a 
grassy slope smothered .with, a countless 
multitude of ants. In this part they 
covered a space about ioo yards long 
by four yards wide. . Great activity pre¬ 
vailed among them, and people who 
walked upon them unexpectedly were 
soon glad to make for the bracken, close 
by where the ground was free from ants. 

On our homeward journey a gentle¬ 
man told us he had seen, the same after¬ 
noon, clouds of ants above the trees 
of the Lickey Hills, in Birmingham. 


A SPARROW WITH A WHITE TAIL 

Betty Murray writes from Edgbaston: 

This afternoon I noticed a sparrow 
with a white tail. 

My brother thought it was painted, 
but it is genuine, for we saw it open its 
tail quite naturally and fly. It is 
certainly a sparrow, and the tail is 
decidedly white. We looked at it 
through field-glasses., and my father is 
keen on birds, so that we have made 
no mistake. Wc have seen it twice, once 
by itself, and once with a crowd of 
sparrows on the lawn. . 


A RABBIT’S APPEAL FOR HELP 

Animals know which- fellow-animal will 
hint them ami which will not. A Winchester 
correspondent illustrates this. .Tie writes: 

A neighbour’s rabbit got out or its 
hutch and ran about the garden. A 
dog came up the street, seized the 
nib bit, and man led it ba d I} 7 . TI re 
moment the rabbit got free it ran 
straight to our goat and lay under 
its nose, evidently for protection. 


WHISTLE FOR A WAGTAIL 

An Ecclesliill correspondent claims that 
whistling will arrest the attention of wag¬ 
tails. He says: 

AT most every night I have noticed 
a pair of wagtails foraging* in the yard 
for food. If I stand quite still they 
will come within about a yard of me 
without taking the least notice of 1113? 


presence, but let me move ever so little 
and they are gone like a flash. 

The other night I began whistling, 
and to my Surprise both birds stood 
still and appeared to be listening, one 
of them inclining its head first to one 
side and then to the other. The next 
night the .same thing occurred, and' for 
quite twenty minutes I kept their 
attention. Low notes did not seem to 
take their fancy, but to shrill high notes 
they listened attentively, occasionally 
'answering with their shrill call. 

THE QUARRELLING BULLOCKS 

Reginald Brat by,: writing from Dorchester, 
gives this incident as evidence that animals 
have “ a silent way af speaking ” 

Two bullocks began fighting, and con¬ 
tinued for perhaps five minutes, when an 
older bullock came up and stopped them. 

First he put his head down to' one 
bullock’s side as if to promise him a 
kicking if lie quarrelled again, and then 
be went and appeared to give the other 
bullock a threatening talking to, and 
after that neither of the quarrelsome 
bullocks took any notice of each other. 


A PIG’S ADVENTURE 

On a farm near Beaconsfield one of 
the pigs disappeared for three days. 
Search for it was made in vain. Then, 
as one of the farmer’s maids was passing 
an old cottage, she saw the pig's nose 
thrust through a broken upstairs 
window-pane l 

Apparently it had wandered into the 
unoccupied cottage, and the wind had 
blown the door to behind it. 

In its attempts to escape it had torn 
two holes in the floor boards, and 
thrust the firegrate from its place into 
the middle of the room. When it was 
found it was standing with its forefeet 
on the chamber window ledge, below 
sixteen broken small paries of glass. 

It was very hungry, but otherwise 
none the worse for its adventure. 


THE WAGTAIL & THE JACKDAW 

A Berkshire correspondent writes : 

For the last three springs , we have 
been visited by a wagtail who every 
day for weeks tapped at the north 
window-pane of the bay window of 
our dining-room. He.always taps at 
the same window, but will not enter. 

\Ve also have a tame 3 ackdaw, two years 
old, who until, last summer had always 
been great friends with. the chickens, 
spending -all his day’ with them. Now, 
however, lie lias suddenly begun eating 
their eggs, and, in consequence, lie lias 
been kept in a cage and only let out 
occasionally. When the chickens see 
him out now they are very angry, 
and the cpcl: calls all the hens around 
him, and then they, attack the jackdaw. 


COW ON AN ISLAND 

- Let us spare a word for a land, girl 
of whom the Board of Agriculture tells us. 

All the .men at the Staffordshire farm 
where she works were on strike, so that 
when a lone lorn cow was found 


marooned on a small piece of land in the 
middle of a wide and swift river, there 
was none but the girl to deal with the 
situation. The cow was terrified, and 
dared not face the water, so the girl, 
slipping off her overall, boots, and 
stockings, swam out, roped the frenzied 
animal, and brought it safely to shore. 


A DOG WITH TWO HOMES 

In Scotland is a dog that insists on 
having two homes. • 

He was brought by a shepherd on 
Carron Water, in Stirlingshire, from 
Balfron, on the opposite side of the 
Campsic Fells. Every Saturday even¬ 
ing lie returns. to liis old home and 
spends the week-end there, and punc¬ 
tually on Monday morning returns to his 
new home on the other side of the range. 


TWO HOOKS CATCH ONE FISH 

Theodore L. Smith, of Shiptham, writes: 

The account of an Ulster boy catching 
two fish at once reminded me of an 
incident that happened two months ago. 

Round here wc fish in ponds, and one 
evening my father and I were fishing 
in pond with our lines close together 
in the water. Suddenly I had a bite, 
but -as the float soon left off “ bobbing ” 
I took no notice of it. 

But about a minute afterwards my 
father’s float started to “ ran.” He 
pulled up quickly, and hooked a fisli of 
about lialf-a-pound in weight; but in 
pulling out the fish he pulled out my line 
at the same time. .The Jisli liad hooked 
iiselj on both our hooks . 


THE LUMINOUS SEAS 

An officer of a merchant ship writes: 

Regarding the luminous outline of the 
porpoise, I may say that these effects, 
which one is never tired of watching, are 
most noticeable on a dark night in a dead 
calm. I have often watched the por¬ 
poises playing backward and forward 
about the forefoot of the ship, each fish 
with a glittering outline, and leaving a 
track of white light behind. 

Most curious, however, is the track 
left by a ship. In the tropics I have seen 
the whole ship surrounded by a luminous, 
glowing band of light, sometimes two 
feet in diameter, and for about half a 
mile astern a broad stretch of charming 
silver light spread in her track. The sight 
is one of the compensations for having 
just been through heavy weather. 

In the North, shoals of herring and 
other small fish sometimes appear like 
a glistening cloud sprinkled w r itli stars. 

. THE CRAB’S WAY HOME 

A reader writing from St. Albans says : 

A little boy, playing by the water’s; 
edge when the tide was out. caught: 
quite a small baby crab, which he put! 
in his bucket and took to show his j 
mother, who was sitting on the beach ’ 
near the promenade a quarter of a mile I 
from the sea when the tide was out. ■ 
j The boy’s mother told him to let it ■ 


go, but instead of taking it back to the 
water, he tipped it on the stones. The 
crab, though all that distance from the 
sea, immediately set off towards it 
as straight as it could go. 


SWALLOW FABLES 

Mr. Joseph Carter, of Paulton, 
Bristol, sends a quotation from an 
almanac of more than a quarter of a 
century ago accounting for the absence 
of swallows in' winter by supposing 
that in Sweden they'hibernate under 
the ice-clad waters of the lakes, and 
in other countries hang in caverns. 

The old-fashioned almanac para¬ 
graphs were copied again and again, 
and so kept alive these foolish stories. 
Of course, no bird can live under water 
longer than a ■ very brief ^ period, the 
divers and the water-dipper being the 
best illustrations. The swallow’s nearest 
experience of water is when it dips 
for a sip on the wing. 


NANNY AT THE SHOW 

A teacher, writing from Frosterley, Durham, 
in reference to the story of a Iamb on a 
precipice, tells a story of a goat on a hillside 
'in Ulster. In the case of the goat, however, 
a rescue was made in the evening by using 
a long ladder. Our correspondent adds: 

The poor creature had suffered during 
a trying day in the scorching sun, and 
-also from an udder full of milk, of which 
she should have been relieved at seven 
in the morning. 

I have been surprised at the thought¬ 
lessness of many of our goat farmers, 
who, when sending their goats to agri¬ 
cultural shows, in order to prove Nan’s 
good milking qualities do not milk her 
for almost 24 hours. This causes the 
patient creature much pain and' incon¬ 
venience, and I shall be glad if you would 
speak a word for Nan. 


THE MYSTERIOUS GLOBES 

Joyce McLanley, of 32, Byton Road, 
Tooting, has become possessed, while staying 
at Shoreham, in Sussex, of some curious 
glass globes, which remain to her a mystery, 
borne by the waves of the sea* She shall tell 
her own story. She writes: 

One night at Shoreham, in September, 
1918, there was a bad storm, and next 
morning I saw a number of small, round, 
dark objects floating towards the shore, 
and boys wading to secure them. 

They were glass globes with no opening 
in them, ox a dark greeny-brown colour, 
with a little knob 6n one side, and some 
had rope nets over them. 

One which a friend secured for me was 
of a very bright-green colour, and about 
half full of water. I have had it over a 
year now, and none of the water lias 
escaped. 

People believed they were floats 
belonging to torpedo nets; but if that 
were the case, why was one of them half 
full of water ? Could it have been put 
there for some purpose during manu¬ 
facture ? If the water entered after it 
had been placed in the sea, why docs 
it not c$me out again ? People who 
examine it can find no flaw in the glass. 


Prince Brown Home Again • Dog’s Amazing Travel Story * How He Found His Master in the Trenches 


Prince Brown, an Irish retriever; has 
lately arrived at the R.S.P.C.A. dogs’ 
110 me a t FI a ckb rid gc, i n S u rrev, to u n d c r- 
go his period of quarantine. It is a good 
piece of news, for we ought to be glad 
that this proud dog is safely home. It 
was - Prince Brown who followed his 
master to the trenches,, and found him, 
lie belongs to Mrs. Brown, wife of 
Private Brown, of the North Staffords, 
fno of our grand Old Con tempt iblcs. 
i le was three weeks old when his master 
went from Ireland out to France, and 
toon Mrs.-Brown moved to Hammersmith. 

One day Prince disappeared from 
Hammersmith, and all Mrs, Brown’s 


inquiries failed to trace hint. In great 
distress she wrote to- her husband, 
telling him of the loss of their pci, and 
how the offer of a reward had failed to 
bring any news of him. Little did they 
think that Prince had, like his master, 
heard tlic call to the colours, but 
somehow or other the plucky little 
creature had managed to cross the 
Channel and smuggle himself into the 
front trenches ! 

So it was that one day Mrs. Brown 
got a letter from her husband, saying : 
” I am sorry you can get no trace of 
Prince, and I am afraid you will not be 
able to do so while lie is here with me/’ 


Then lie went on to tell how lie met 
.Prince near Anncntieres. 

Ib? was on liis horse at the time, and 
could hardly believe his eyes. But 
when he dismounted Prince’s wildly 
wagging tail, and liis jumps and yelps 
of delight, left no doubt at all. 

The news passed * quickly along that 
Prince had turned up., and great was the 
joy among his old barrack friends,, . 

Soon the sergeant-major came along 
with Grders that Private Brown should 
parade with Prince at the orderly room, 
so that the colonel could welcome the 
lost soldier back to the bosom of the 
regiment. Private Brown was ordered 


not to part with his dog again, and the 
colonel promised that Prince, should 
return home with the regiment. But/ 
alas! the quarantine regulations must 
be obeyed, and so Prince has to stay at 
Hackbridgc for six months. 

If you should go to Ilackbridge, and 
want to question Prince as to his regi¬ 
ment, put a penny on his nose and run 
over the names »of the different regi¬ 
ments. As soon as you mention the 
up goes the penny 
be cleverly caught 
“For that is my 
regiment, sir, and proud of it I am ! ” 
he seems to say. 


North Staffords, 
into the air, to 
in his month. 
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FROZEN MOSCOW 

Dread of the Coming 
Winter 

BOLSHEVISM CRUMBLING 

Bolshevism is crumbling in Russia 
from outward pressure and inward 
misery. General Denikin is advancing 
on Moscow from the south, and the 
reign of terror at the heart of the. 
nation is worse than ever. 

But a new horror now threatens. 
Soon the city of Moscow will be in the 
deadly grip of winter, and it has little 
fuel of any land. The coal and wood 
it had stored are exhausted, and it 
cannot hope for more. - The coal and 
petroleum supplies are in the hands of 
Denikin and the British. 

Life without artificial heat is im¬ 
possible in mid-winter in Central and 
Eastern Europe. Last winter the 
population of Moscow had shrunk to 
one-haIf of what it was before the war. 
It seems certain that this,year the rest 
will be frozen out. No wonder that 
the Bolshevik government is asking 
all round for peace, while the world 
waits for its complete collapse. 


THE LAST CHORD 
How an Organ Played its Last 
Note Itself 

A curious story is told of the destruc¬ 
tion by fire of the Victoria Hail in 
•Exeter the other day, where the grand 
organ played by itself during the fire. 

When the fire was at its height, and 
the brigade were working on the roofs 
adjoining the liail, they were startled 
by the notes of the organ while the 
organ gallery was ablaze. The'sounds 
seemed like a scale passage played by 
a skilful organist. 

The first thought was that someone 
must be playing, but it dawned upon 
the firemen afterwards that the heat was 
forcing a volume of air through the pipes, 
and so setting them speaking. 

Thus, untouched by hands, the organ 
sounded its own “ Lost Chord " before 
it was reduced to ashes. 


WHAT WAS IN THE 
CHIMNEY? 

Explosion Mystery 

A curious explosion in South Stafford¬ 
shire remains unaccounted for. 

Two men swept a chimney from 
the top, sending the soot and dust 
into a fireplace below. Then they 
set fire to the refuse in the grate. 
What it was that was in the chimney 
is not known, but some tiling very 
strong went off with a bang and blew 
the end of the house down, badly 
injuring three people inside tlie house 
and one outside. 

Coal-dust explosions occur in mines, 
and flour-dust explosions have occurred 
in mills; but this chimney explosion 
seems to be something new and rare. 


FREDERICK THE LITTLE 
Small Boy’s Great Deed 

Frederick Davey, a schoolboy, of 
Page Street, Westminster, has received 
from the hands of the Commissioner 
of Police the vellum certificate of the 
Royal Humane Society, a silver watch, 
and a £5 War Bond for gallantly 
plunging, fully dressed, into the Thames 
when it was at high tide and rescuing 
a six-year-old child. 

He could not get the child out, but 
held on to some wooden piles by the 
riverside, till help came. Davey is n 
years old. All boys will be proud of 
him, and wish they had done it. The 
Commissioner oi Police said he had 
never presented an honour to so small 
a hero. Photograph on page 12 


PLENTY OF APPLES; SIX MILES UP 

How the Harvest Beat the 
Profiteer 


A LESSON IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 

Our apple harvest has been so splendid 
this year that prices have fallen rapidly. 

This is an object-lesson in the relation 
of supplies to prices. As has already 
been explained in these columns, the 
cause of high prices now is the shortage 
of supply, which enables those who 
possess the short supplies to ask high, 
exorbitant prices for them. 

As soon as a plentiful supply arises 
in any article which cannot be put into 
stock, and cannot therefore be artifi¬ 
cially withheld from the public, the price 
of it must fall. That is why good apples 
have fallen to threepence and fourpence 
a pound. There are plenty of them, and 
they must be sold because you cannot 
put them into a warehouse and withhold 
them from the public. For some time an 
attempt was made to keep the price up 
to eightpcncc, but the profiteers had to 
give way, and prices have fallen almost 
to a normal level. 

What we must hope for is that next 
year, with all the world at peace and at 
work again, there will be fine harvests of 
wheat, maize, rice, and other good 
foods, and that, as a consequence, we 
shall sec a fall in prices, as in the case 
o‘ apples. 

'^Everything depends, however, upon 
the yield of the next harvests, * so that 
some time must elapse before we shall 
know what sort of prices will rule in 1920. 


SKIPPER AND THE MINES 
Ramsgate Trawler’s Adventure 

A Ramsgate skipper has had a 
thrilling adventure with mines, which 
are still drifting in the sea, often endan¬ 
gering navigation. 

The peril was discovered by the 
Ramsgate trawler Acceptable, steaming 
homeward with a heavy catch of fish 
with George Bradley as skipper. She 
dragged up three dangerous mines. 

The first she destroyed ; the next 
was so entangled in her net that part 
of the net had to be cut away to let 
the mine go free and fsink; and the 
third had to be cut away by the skipper 
leaning over the side of the trawler 
with an axe, so near was it. 

Much of the net was lost, but the 
undaunted skipper cleared his craft 
and brought in £500 worth of fish. 
But how deeply the crew must have 
felt the dangers of the deep while 
fishing in such troubled waters ! 

THE FOX & THE CHICKEN 
Wild Animals in Town 

If you make a pet of a wild animal, 
you must pay for any damage it may do. 

We are reminded of that point of 
law by what happened through a tame 
fox. kept at Fulham, a populous part 
of London. The fox got loose, and, no 
doubt to its great surprise and joy, 
encountered a chicken, which it promptly 
slew, as its nature taught it to do. 

But the owner of the fox -has had 
to pay compensation to the owner of 
the chicken, and the fox did not even 
! get the meal he felt he had won. “ If 
| you keep a wild animal, you must be 
' responsible for it," said the judge. 

RATS 

If all the rats that are born were to 
live, there would be no room for any 
other creatures, and no food would be 
left even tor the rats. 

According to a calculation made by a 
scientist, the descendants of one pair of 
rats would, if they all survived, amount 
in ten years to 

48,319,698,843,030,344,720. 

That would be thirty thousand million 
rats for every human being on earth ! 


AIRMEN’S HIGHEST YET 

Tumbling About in Very Thin 
Air 

TWICE AS HIGH AS MONT BLANC 

It lias lately been reported that an 
American airman has *" succeeded in 
climbing to a height of 34,000 feet in an 
aeroplane. That is over six miles high.' 

Onl}' once before has a man been so 
high, and that was nearly sixty years 
ago when two English balloonists, 
Glaisher and CoxwcII, reached about the 
same height. At that height Glaisher 
fainted, and Coxwell lost the use of his 
hands, so that he had to use his teeth 
to pull the valve that let the air escape 
from the balloon. 

How the Airman Breathes 

At sea-level the weight of the air 
overhead is sufficient to hold up a 
column of mercury 30 inches high, but 
at 34,000 feet the air is only about a 
fifth of that weight. Accordingly, the 
supply of oxygen to the lungs is very 
diminished, and breathing becomes diffi¬ 
cult. For that reason airmen who soar 
to great heights carry with them cylinders 
of compressed oxygen gas. 

But an airman in an aeroplane has 
other difficulties to contend with besides 
lack of oxygen. The thin air not only 
stints his lungs of oxygen, but gives less 
support to the wings of his aeroplane, 
and at 34,000 feet the American airman 
found that his aeroplane tumbled about, 1 
and indeed, at one point, suddenly 
dropped 600 feet. 

Have We Reached the Limit? 

When we think how thin the air 
is even at sea-level it seems extra- 
1 ordinary that the still thinner air* at 
| great heights should be able to support 
! an aeroplane at all; but, as everybody 
! knows who has faced a stiff breeze, any 
l quick motion of the air—or what is the 
same tiling, any quick motion through 
the air—makes the air stiff and resistant. 

An airman could not keep his aero¬ 
plane aloft in such thin air unless lie 
moved at great speed, or unless the air 
itself were blowing against him at a 



Prince, the dog that found its master in the 
trenches—See story on page two 


great rate. It has been found that the 
wind at high altitudes is almost always 
faster than the lower winds, and makes 
up in speed what it lacks in weight. 

A light thing going fast may exert 
more force than a heavy thing going 
slowly, and light air blowing at a hundred 
miles an hour is just as able to bear up an 
aeroplane or uproot a tree as heavy air 
blowing only ten miles an hour. 

But, of course, eventually a. point 
must be reached where not even speed 
or headwind can compensate for light¬ 
ness, and it is quite possible that 34,000 
or 35,000 feet is about the limit of height 
that an aeroplane can reach. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT 
TO KNOW? 

Questions Answered by 
the Mother of the C. N. 

FIRST AEROPLANE THAT 
LAY UNUSED FOR YEARS 

The Children’s Newspaper looks for¬ 
ward to the day when it will be possible 
to establish an Information Bureau to 
which all boys and girls can appeal for 
answers to whatever questions they 
like to ask. In the meantime, the editor 
calls attention to the astonishing fund 
of information in the monthly.companion 
of the Children's Newspaper. 

Here are some, of the questions 
answered in My Magazine for November, 
now lying side by side with the Children’s 
Newspaper on all the bookstalls. 

Is it true that the first aeroplane lay 
unused for 11 years and then flew with a 
man, after the inventor’s death ? 

Was Sir Isaac Newton wrong about 
flight ? 

If a spider falls from a ceiling can it stop 
before reaching the ground ? 

Can any insect put a hinge on a door ? 

What was happening in America before 
Columbus found it ? 

Did the inventor of the aeroplane die 
of a broken heart ? 

Who brought up the wages of an army 
in nine boxes from the ocean bed ? 

Where in the sea is there a box with 
£10,000 in it ? 

What great conqueror passed by the 
colossal monuments of a vanished civilisa¬ 
tion without seeing them ? 

What littlejfiend of ours lives in a dry 
home in the water ? 

Why is a golf-ball grooved ? 

Why is timber stacked crossways ? 

All these and 1000 other questions 
are answered in My Magazine, the 
mother of the Children’s Newspaper. 


BATTLE WITH THE 
SHELLFISH 

Buried Treasure Hunt in 
Tobermory Bay 

GREAT. FORTUNES FROM THE SEA 

Millions of pounds lie buried in 
wrecked ships at the bottom of the sea, 
and from time to time the hunt for this 
treasure goes on with zeal. Just now a 
big effort is being made to retrieve the 
gold that went down with the treasure 
ship of the Spanish Armada in Tober¬ 
mory Bay, Scotland. 

The search has hitherto been greatly 
hampered by obstacles that have grown 
up about the sunken ship, and has 
become a sort of battle with enormous 
heaps of shellfish that have piled up in 
the wreck of the old galleon. 

Large fortunes have, however, been 
obtained from sunken wrecks, and in 
one instance, so far back as 1686, a sum 
of £300,000 in gold and silver was 
recovered from a Spanish ship sunk off 
the Bahamas. Modern diving appli¬ 
ances make the. work of search easier 
than it was in the old days, and we may 
live to see very large quantities of gold 
and other treasure brought up. 

The thrilling romance of the treasure 
hunters and their adventures is told in a 
profusely illustrated article in the 
November number of My Magazine, now 
on the stalls. Photographs on back page 


SHIP CUT IN TWO 
New Middle Built Between the 
Halves 

A great achievement in shipbuilding 
has been made with the Yarmouth 
steamer Sagittarius, which was cut in two. 

The two parts were drawn apart, and 
a new middle piece, 18 feet long, was 
built in before the halves were joined up 
again. The vessel is now able to carry 
90 tons more than before, and is expected 
to travel much faster. 
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THE TERRIBLE SPRING 

GREATEST SECRET OF 
THE GREAT WAR 

Both Sides Dreading Defeat 
When the Leaves Fell 

DRAMATIC LETTER 

Who will ever know how near the 
^ world came to unthinkable catastrophe 
in the terrible days of the .war ? 

Two dramatic revelations have just 
been made, and they show what an 
incredible thing history is. They show 
that at one and the same time in the 
critical year of the war the Powers on 
both sides were in the grip of fear, 
that before that year was out the war 
must end and find them beaten. 

‘ The astounding fact that has just 
come to light is that in the spring of 
1917 the enemy Powers were convinced 
that they were beaten and could not 
last another winter, and at that same 
time that British officials who knew the 
facts calculated that we should be 
beaten by November unless something 
tremendous happened before then. 

Both Kaisers Knew 

What a thrilling thing it is to* re¬ 
member now—the world in the grip of 
these opposing forces, with both sides 
looking forward in the spring of the year to 
. defeat when the leaves fell! 

We gave Admiral Sims’s revelation 
last week; This week comes a dramatic 
letter, full of plain speaking, to an 
emperor, from Count Czernin, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister. The letter, 
written to his Kaiser, Karl of Austria,, 
shows that both Kaisers knew tlie con- 
■ sequences of going on. 

We give some passages from Count 
Czernin-s letter, which proved a true 
prophecy of coming doom. After point¬ 
ing, out that Austria was completely 
: exhausted, and could not possibly fight 
through another, winter, and therefore 
* that: Germany and Austria should con¬ 
clud'd peace before worse befel them, the 
letter gives tliis solemn warning. 

The Shadows Coming Before 

I cannot leave unmentioned the 
revolutionary danger which is rising on 
the horizon of all Europe. This war 
lias opened a new era in the history of 
the world. The world is not the same 
as it was three years ago, and in vain 
' would history be searched for analogies 
for the events which have become the 
commonplaces of, today. - 

The statesman who is not blind or 
deaf must perceive how the despair of 
the populace is growing daily. He 
must hear the half-suppressed mutter¬ 
ing that is audible among the masses. 

Your majesty knows that the pres¬ 
sure which is burdening.the population is 
simply intolerable—the bow is stretched 
so far that it may snap any day. 

If the monarclis of the Central 
Powers are not in a position to conclude 
peace within a few months their people 
will make peace over their heads, and 
the waves of revolution \vill sweep away 
ail for which our brothers and sons are 
now fighting and dying. 

Staggering to Their Doom 

This profound appeal was in vain. 
The enemy relied on his submarines, and I 
how near they came to achieving liis 
purpose all the world now knows. . 

Through that terrible summer the fate | 
of the world seemed like a toss-up, a 
thing, dependent .on a sort of chance, 
and by the time the leaves began to fall 
both sides renewed their hope. Even 
a year after this letter was written tlie 
enemy seemed to renew liis strength, 
but what . happened then we know. 

British brains beat the German 
submarines, British troops flung back the 
German masses, and the Central.Em¬ 
pires, led by two helpless creatures, blind 
and feeble in their pride, staggered on to 
tlie doom predicted for them. 


How a Girl Rescued Them 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
BARS FOR LAND GIRLS 

While honours are very properly 
given for war service, it is gratifying to 
know that honours are being more and 
more awarded for exceptional peace ser¬ 
vice. Thus the Board of Agriculture is 
decorating women of the Land Army with 
a Distinguished Service Bar. 

Here are some of the deeds for which 
girls on,, the land- have won the bar. 

Jess® Bar saved from ' drowning a 
number of pigs lafter they had broken 
through Cthe thin. ice of a pond. She 
climbed along ‘a 1 branch of'a tree over¬ 
hanging tlie pond., and pulled the pigs 
out by their tails. 

Peggy Fisher, whose story we have 
already given, is decorated for her gallant 
rescue of a cowman who was being gored 
by a bull he was about to chain up. 

Lily Harrison, a new recruit, and quite 
unused to horses, rescued a young pony 
that was being fiercely attacked and 
bitten by a hunter. She separated tlie 
animals when her foreman thought that 
going near them was too dangerous. 

Miss K. Botting .held down with a 
pitchfork a savage boar that was fiercely 
attacking another land girl. 

These awards show that service on the 
land by women was no easy task, but 
often called for courage and resource, 
which were available when needed. 

■ ■ ■ ——« 

DOG’S 20,000 FRIENDS 

How Bobs Was Let Off With 
a Caution 

Bobs,” a cross-bred terrier of Ful¬ 
ham, is tlie most popular dog in Great 
Britain. He is an intelligent dog, well 
liked by those who know him—and they 
are many-—but he has not yet mastered 
the muzzling order, nor learned proper' 
respect for the police when they are 
doing their duty. ' 

Wandering forth unmuzzled, ” Bobs ” 
was very properly rounded up by the 
police. He did not understand the 
process, so he resisted capture, and 
obstructed the force in the execution 
of its duty. . This almost led to his 
execution. Condemned as “ ferocious,” 
he was sentenced to death. 

But ” Bobs ” was better known by 
the public than by the police. The men, 
women, and children of the streets he 
frequented pleaded for his life. Twenty 
thousand people signed petitions to 
save him, and one was signed by 600 
small children who lived near him. 

At the last moment the law relented, 
and ” Bobs ” was let off witli a caution. 
He looks sharp enough not to offend 
again, as we may see on page 12, where 
he appears in the arms of his young 
mistress, who would not let him die in an 
untimely way, though she had to pay 
1 os. for his misplaced liveliness. 

TRAVELLER’S OLD FRIEND 
Keeping the Past Alive 

The people who believe in preparing 
for the future do not believe in for¬ 
getting tlie past. We ought, as often as 
possible, to prolong the echoes of the 
past. 

Old things are not only romantic, but 
if we can see them clearly they help us 
to know whether we are really improving 
on them or not. An , old finger¬ 
post has stood since 1777 in the 
Watling Street route across Cannock in 
Staffordshire. Pointing to London (119 
miles) and to Chester (6iJ miles) and 
aside to Lichfield (5J miles) it has helped 
strangers in their way for 142 years. 

It is now necessary to replace the 
silent guide that has been scanned by 
the eyes of four or five generations of 
travellers ; but the new post is to be 
made like the old one, and is to bear the 
same inscription and the old date. 


FAITHFUL 100,000 

SPLENDID ARMY OF 
MESSENGERS - 

Demobilisation of the War 
Pigeons 

HOW THEY HELPED THE VICTORY 

Thq war pigeons are being demobilised, 
and soon the whole 100,000 will be 
back in their lofts or have found 
civilian employment. 

What a pity we cannot have a 
Victory - ; Flight through London of 
these bird,heroes! A ; great cheer they 
would get from the soldiers and sailors 
and airmen who all know how much we 
owe to our bird messengers!/. 

They were the “ forlorn hope ” 
brigade, and .nobly they responded to 
the call. When telegraph, telephone, 
and wireless broke down, and . the 
dispatch-rider failed, then the pigeon 
was called upon. 

Motor Buses as Pigeon Houses 

The most terrific barrage, the vilest 
gas attack, the wildest storms could 
not keep these feathered auxiliaries 
from doing their duty. The Army birds 
delivered many a message which was. 
the means of bringing vital relief to 
hard-pressed troops. 

In the -early days the birds were 
Loused in the motor-buses, the tops, 
of which were covered in to form the 
loft, while the interiors forn ed sleeping 
quarters for the men. in charge. The 
birds were taken up to.the front by 
ea,sy stages, but in an amazingly short 
time the fiercest barrage ceased to 
disturb them. Sometimes they got a 
fright, however, and a soldier in charge-" 
of a loft in France tells' how one of his 
pigeons, released from a basket for a 
run, perched on one of the big guns. 

Airmen Saved by Pigeons 

The gun went off, and so did the 
pigeon, never stopping in its flight until 
brought up by the back wall of his 
loft, for such was his speed that he* 
burst through - tlie bolting wires at : 
the front of the cage.- The average 
rate of their flight was 40 or 50 miles 
an hour. 

It was a mile-a-minute flight by a 
pigeon that, saved the lives of two 
officers of the R.A.F. They were on a 
seaplane -patrol over the North Sea, 
and were compelled to descend about 
five miles from the rocky Scottish 
coast. A heavy sea was running, and 
the machine was in danger of being 
dashed against the rocks. They threw 
up a pigeon at 4 p.m., and their message 
was received at the loft 20 miles away 
at 4.22. But for the message the 
authorities would have known nothing 
of the airmen’s plight; as it was, help 
was sent just as the plane was breaking up. 

A Bird Hero 

The pigeon entrusted with an appeal 
for help from Captain Thomas Crisp, 
V.C., was worthy of his master. Taking 
the wheel himself, despite the German 
fire, the noble skipper, dying at his 
post, used his last strengths to scribble 
a pigeon note. ■ Away the bird went, 
but the Germans saw it, and a shrapnel 
bullet caught it on the wing. But on it 
.went, this wounded hero, and, making 
straight for its. loft, arrived in, such 
good time that the help sent was able 
to save the entire crew. 

< At night, and in fog, the pigeons 
take a rest, hut sometimes they would 
brave the terrors of darkness. A pilot 
had run into a fog-bank, missed his 
bearings, and was hopelessly lost; 
a^d, as a last resource, he threw out 
one of the pigeons which air-patrols 
carry for sending reports. The pigeon 
flew on, and the man followed the 
bird to his base. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTERS 

New editions of Arthur Mee’s Letters 
to Boys and Letters to Girls have just 
been published by Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton. Each volume is 2s. net. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

TFMEE WORLD MEN 

Empire’s Founder Killed by 
England’s Silliest King 

STABLE-KEEPER’S 

Immortal son 

Oct. 26. Count Von Moltke born at Parchim, 1803 

27. Surrender of Metz to the Germans, 1870 

28. Erasmus born at Rotterdam, 1466 

29. Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded, 1618 

30- Richard Brinsley Sheridan born Dublin, 1751 
31. John Keats born in London, 1795 
Nov. 1. Great Lisbon earthquake ; sixty thousand 
people perished in eight minutes, 1755 ; 

Tlie surrender of Metz to. the Germans 
by Marshal Bazaine was the deciding 
blow in Germany’s attack on France. 

It was only through bad generalship 
that it happened. The Germans rushed 
past it, and after days of desperate 
fighting headed the French back into 
the fortress, but Bazaine. had 176,000 
soldiers, and by striking boldly, could 
have upset the whole .German campaign. 
Instead, lie remained quieLand allowed 
the Germans to bring up more men, ring 
him round, and starve him out. 

After the fortress had been invested 
for several weeks he surrendered with 
nearly 200,000 fighting men. 

Erasmus . « 

Esiderius*Erasmus was, the greatest 
writer in Europe in the early part 
of the sixteenth century. Though he 
had a very great influence and was 
much respected, he was most generally 
abused. The reason was that lie did not 
take sides.in the Reformation.' He stood 
between the two schools of thought, a ad 
both denounced him. > 

As he had a clever pen'and a keen, wit, 
he wrote things which now seem very 
wise, but then were hard to bear. 

First and foremost he was a man of 
learning, and helped to revive the 
| knowledge of ancient Greek. Searching 
out those, who knew Greek, he came to 
Oxford, and made firm English friends. 

Most of liis later life was 5 j>ent on the 
Continent, spreading the new learning 
and the spirit of a gentler culture. 

Erasmus was a charming man, bright 
and wise, and too tolerant for the fiercely 
embittered age in which lie lived. 

Sir Walter Raleigh 

S ir Walter Raleigh, born in 1552, 
was the ideal Devonshire Eliza¬ 
bethan. Hfe summed up all that is 
alluring in that wondrous age. 

A brilliant soldier, he became captain 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Guard and her great 
favourite. He spent vast fortunes in 
financing exploration, arid was the real 
founder of the British Empire, setting 
up the first English colonies overseas. 

He lost Court favour, and languished 
in the Tower through the fickleness of 
Queen Elizabeth, who was annoyed by 
his honest marriage but when a man 
who could do great deeds was wanted 
they had to release him. He was a poet, 
historian, and the first Elizabethan 
describer of adventurous bravery. 

Finally, lie was beheaded by the silliest 
king who ever ruled this country, James 
the First, for failing to discover the 
fabled land of gold, El Dorado, and he 
died like a hero, after defending himself 
so well that one of his worst enemies, 
who before said lie would walk 100 miles 
to see him hanged, now declared he \voiild 
walk 1000 miles to save his life. 

John Keats 

ohn Keats, the son of a London 
livery-stable keeper, lived to be a 
poet, through boyhood till his early 
death from consumption, in Rome, and 
lie was always drawing nearer and nearer 
towards his ideal of perfect verse. 

With growing power and beauty .he 
wrote enough for three small volumes, 
the most polished that any English poet 
| has ever written before reaching the age 
at which Keats died, for he was only 25. 
He wrote sadly that liis name was written 
in water; but there he was wrong, for it 
will endure as long as the English tongue. 
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PICTURE-MAP OF THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS TO AND FROM OUR ISLANDS 


r piiE migration of the birds continues, 
-*• and soon all our spring and summer 
visitors will have left us. But there is 
a coming as well as a going, and if we 
lose the birds that have delighted us so 
much through the warm days, we have 
the compensation of many interesting 
visitors from the North, who find our 
winter, inhospitable as it may seem to 
the swallows and martins and wagtails, 
quite genial as compared with the North. 

The map this week shows the routes 
of incoming as well as outgoing migrants, 


and readers who live on or near the East 
Coast can take interesting obser¬ 
vation of the first appearances of the 
winter visitors. 

The departing guests arc more gener¬ 
ally noticed, for wc cannot help seeing 
the swallows and martins collecting in 
docks and lining the telegraph wires 
in thousands waiting for the word to 
go.. They seem to come from nowhere 
and depart as mysteriously as they 
arrive. No one can explain liow it is 
that they thus meet in given centres. 


Continuous lines of swallows more 
than half a mile long and' many yards 
wide have been seen on the wing, and 
other birds also fly abroad in myriads. 

An American naturalist estimated 
the number of pigeons that flew over 
his head during migration, and reckoned 
that in three hours. 180 square miles of 
birds passed over him, embracing over 
a thousand million birds . The food to 
supply their needs for one day he calcu¬ 
lated at 8,700,000 bushels, yet this was 
only one of hundreds of flocks. 


The great flight went on continuously 
for three days, and for much of the time 
the light of day was obscured as during 
an eclipse. This was in America, but 
so far as numbers are concerned some¬ 
thing very similar happens here. 

It is supposed that the practice of 
migration began while the lands that are ' 
passed over were still joined up, and 
that when the seas came in the practice 
had become a habit and an instinct, and 
so continued. It will be seen from the 
map that the sea journeys arc short. 



BASUTOS AND THE FLAG 
Independent African Race 

A picturesque group of visitors is now 
in Loud on, They come f ro m Basil tol and. 

Basutoland is a British land of African 
coloured men, who, by their own wish, 
live directly under the British Crown, 
and arc not attached to any colony of 
white people. They have fought bravely 
against being absorbed into any white 
man's land, and though their moun¬ 
tainous country—a lofty plateau—is 
wedged between Cape Colony, Orange 
River Colony, and Natal, they retain 
their independence under the Crown. 

Now there is a movement for bringing 
them into the Union .of South Africa, 
and their Paramount Chief Griffith, with 
six chiefs of six other tribes, is in 
England, to talk over the conditions 
under which they might join the Union. 

The Basil to people aie a branch of the 
Bantu race, the Kaffirs ancl Bechuanas 
being other branches. This country 
covers over n.ooo square miles. The 
people number more than 400,000. 

The Basutos arc among the most 
civilised of African tribes, and are 
prosperous rearers of cattle. 


1000 ART TREASURES 
Why Austria Cannot Sell Them 

Austria is made poor by the war, and 
she wants to raise money by selling the 
Gobelin tapestries of the royal palaces. 

The Gobelins were a family of French 
dyers who, in the early eighteenth cent¬ 
ury, made tapestries in Paris, designed 
by the best artists. Now these tapestries 
command high prices* and those adorn 
ing the palaces of the Austrian emperors 
would fetch £1,250,000. Altogether, 
t here are 1000. 

But the Austrians cannot sell them, 
for in the Peace Treaty it is clearly 
stated that the Imperial Art Collections, 
of which these tapestries are a part, 
must be kept together for twenty years. 
Who it is who thought of keeping these 
treasures of skill untouched we do not 
know, but it is provided for in the 
Treaty that all the nations are signing. 


QUEER WAYS IN RUMANIA 
Rumanian priests are greatly over¬ 
worked attending to the second burial 
of the dead. Seven years after burial, 
the bones of the dead are disinterred, 
washed in wine, and reburied I The 
priests have now an unusually large 
number to deal with. 


RIGHTS OF BOYS 
The Football Over the Wall 

Boys have their rights as well as men, 
even when they arc at play. If, by 
accident, they send their ball into a 
garden, they may not trespass and do 
harm in finding it, but neither may the 
people who own the garden take or 
destroy the ball. That isn't fair, and the 
law does not allow unfairness. 

A case has been tried at Peterborough 
which shows the rights of playing boys. 
A lad was playing with a football in his 
father’s field when the wind carried the 
ball over the hedge into a neighbour’s 
garden. The neighbour, who seems to 
have had no sympathy with playing 
boys, jammed a garden fork three times 
into the ball and destroyed it. 

The law docs not allow that kind of 
thing, and the neighbour knows better 
now, for he has had to pay 10s. 6d. for 
being so destructively inclined. 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS 

The Editor begs readers not to send 
anonymous letters asking for informa¬ 
tion through the columns # of the paper. 
It is not always possible to answer ques¬ 
tions through the paper, and anonymous 
correspondents are thus disappointed. 


LOST IN THE SKY 

Thrilling Experience Over 
London 

Aeroplanes now fly in all weathers 
but their greatest enemy is fog, which 
makes landing very risky. 

Early one morning during the railway 
strike the sound of the engines of a large 
aeroplane- was heard passing aimlessly 
to and fro above the aerodrome at 
Hounslow, but the machine could not 
be seen, nor did it attempt to land. 
Signals were made from the ground, 
but owing to the thick mist prevailing 
the pilot was unable to see them. 

It was then .suggested that a small 
Avro should go up and try to find the 
lost aeroplane. The pilot flew in the- 
direction of the sound of the wandering 
machine, but as lie approached it lie 
realised that lie would lose his own 
bearings in the mist, and so lie circled 
round and round above the aerodrome, 
firing Vercy lights, and eventually 
attracted the attention of the 
occupants of the lost machine, which 
followed him safely to earth. 

The rescued machine, with ten pas¬ 
sengers, had been in the air for an hour 
and a half* on a journey of a few miles. 
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Good-bye, Jack! 

Lord of the earth is man. He 
travels where he will ; he con¬ 
quers all the living world. 

And all through the ages man’s 
dumb friends have come up 
with him. Robin Red breast was 
hopping about him, picking up 
crumbs, long before the world 
had heard of Egypt and Baby¬ 
lon. Long before man marched 
into the annals of history his 
faithful dog was at his side. 

And then there is that patient 
toiling friend, the horse—he 
who carried men ten thousand 
years ago out of peril into safety, 
lie who took man on his travels 
before the thought of trains and 
ships had come into the world, 
he who carried Caesars to their 
triumphs : this, noble steed ! 

When a great man dies the 
papers write about it, and all the 
people mourn for him.. And 
why should we not write, then, 
when a great pony jiies ? 

In a little grave on the sloping 
sides of a Kent hilltop they have 
laid our Jack. We took him into 
Kent as a one-year-old when his 
mistress, three times as old as 
he, was tired of red-brick houses 
and longed for green fields ; and 
there we grew up with him. 

He would run us about' the 
little lanes while his mistress 
grew to the great age of six, 
and then to nine, and on and 
on till school had almost run 
its course ; and without him 
life was never quite complete. 
At night his whinny was. the 
first touch of home as we climbed 
the lonely hill. 

But the world moves on, and 
the faithful steed steps back to 
make room for the car; the 
invisible horses have come. 
Schooltime draws near its end, 
the little lady who came into 
Kent with jack sits at the 
wheel and drives another sort 
of horse, and, as for Jack, the 
new kind of horse has need of his 
stable, and he shall have another 
home, a cosy place to rest in. 

And so they builfl his other 
home close by, and soon Jack 
will give up his stable to LB7092. 
But too deep for words at times 
is the pathos of this world. Jack’s 
last day’s work is done. His 
little body fails in these last day's 
in his old home, and the man 
who is building his new home 
must turn aside to dig his grave 1 

We look into his big eyes and 
know that when the sun lias set this 
splendid friend will lie beneath 
the grass he loved. The motor 
car will hum along the roads, but 
it does not live like Jack. It will 
not take his place, and when it 
falls to bits we shall not feel 
as we do now that Jack is gone 
—brave, playful, patient friend of 
all our country days, who, being 
dumb, made his affection known, 
and, being dead, yet speaketh. 
Good-bye, Jack. A. M. 
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The Editor’s Table 

@ Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet the cradle of the journalism of the world 
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Showing the Railways How To Do It 

T x is a bad strike that does not make 
A a good hit. If we learned nothing 
else from the railway crisis, the lesson of 
the motor-lorry has surely come to stay. 
It is running about everywhere, showing 
the railways how to get things done. 

There are 25,000 little petrol engines 
carrying goods along the roads of Eng¬ 
land now; and the more there are the 
merrier, for they can beat our sleepy 
railways all the time. 

... © 



Red Indian Chief as Heir to the British 
Throne—The Prince of Wales 


Late War News 

pooD-news travels fast—sometimes. 

The hundred and fifty people of 
Easter Island, far away in the Pacific, 
have just heard of the Armistice. 

Through most of the year the busy 
world is for this little grotip of people as 
still as their extinct volcanoes, or as 
those immense stone statues on their 
island that for so long have been among 
the wonders of the world ; and until the 
other week ho news had reached these 
people since the Germans were coming 
on and on, threatening to overturn the 
world. Plow Easter Islanders must 
hope for the Pocket Wireless Age. 

■® 

Robbing Our Native Land 

x t 7hile more than a million men have 
** died in the war for our glorious 
country, thousands are willing to rob 
her. Over 3000 people have been taking 
out-of-work pay.not due to them. 

What deeper depths of meanness can 
be imagined ! One man who was receiv- 
ing 33 shillings a week from the country 
was all the while thieving: the State was 
actually maintaining a professional thief! 

It is hateful to think of this bad side 
of men and women, but we must not close 
our. eyes to the fact that it exists. 
What is needed is a wider and deeper 
sense of honour. 

© 

In life’s rosy morning, 

In manhood’s firm pride, 

Let this be your motto 
Your footsteps to guide : 

In storm and in sunshine, j 

Whatever assail, 

We’ll onward and conquer, 

And never say Fail 1 


Too Late to Mend 

\\ 7 hat mean things a great country 

* ' can do 5 An old-age pensioner 
in Walworth, having earned a few 
shillings by doing a little needlework, 
has had her pension stopped. 

Tlic greatest need in the world today 
is that everybody who can should work, 
and the Government is never tired of 
preaching this gospel. Strange that we 
should punisli an old lady of 71 who 
makes up her mind to help. 

Tlie copybooks tell us that it is never 
too late to mend, but the old lady 
knows better now. It is evidently too 
late to mend old clothes when you are 
getting a paltry old-age pension to save 
you from starving. 

. © 

Moving On 

''piiE little Monarchies of . Europe are 
going the way of the great Re¬ 
public of the West. The tremendous 
success of Prohibition in America has 
stirred reformers everywhere, and now 
Norway has abolished the Drink Traffic 
and Belgium has stopped the sale of 
spirits in all public-houses. 

Both these great steps forward are 
due to the valuable experience of 
Prohibition during the war, and it is 
certain that history will set the remark¬ 
able awakening about the evil of alcohol 
as one of the chief good things that came 
out of this world catastrophe. 

© 

Nonsense 

A magistrate lias. added to the 
merriment of his court by letting 
off a fortune-teller because she really 
believed she could tell fortunes, and 
this has happened, not in Arabia, 
but in London. 

Such things may make a merry after¬ 
noon in a magistrate’s court, but they 
do not add to the dignity of the law. 
Fortune-telling is rubbish or fraud, or 
both, and to say that people may do 
evil because they believe it is good is 
like saying that a drunken man may 
steal a watch because he believes it is 
his, or that a knave may give a child 
chloroform to drink because he believes 
it is good, Perhaps, after all, the Kaiser 
really believed he was appointed' by 
God to rule mankind. 

It is a pity such nonsense can come 
from high places. 

' 

Four things come not back: 

The spoken word ; 

The sped arrow ; 

Time past; 

The neglected opportunity. 

# . 

Where Wordsworth Stood 

A1 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE,., which Was 
^ * thought to be in danger, is 
safe, after all. 

We arc glad. From this bridge we see 
the capital city of the world at her 
noblest and best; from this spot 
William Wordsworth saw London on 
that morning long ago when the city 
lay asleep : 

** Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glidelh at his own sweet will: 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty liear^f lying still.” 

To come to town by Westminster 
Bridge is to enter our greatest city by 
her greatest gate, and to see a sight 
unmatched in all tlic world. 


Who Owns a Swarm of 
Bees ? 

Law That Comes Down the Ages 

Much of the law by which we are 
governed is very old, some of it so old 
that it has never been written, but even 
some written laws are as old as the oldest 
remembered custom, or older. Thus, 
a judge has been quoting and using a law 
issued 1391 years ago, the subject of it 
being a flight of bees. 

When bees swarm, and leave the old 
hive to form a new home, under the 
government of a chosen queen, they 
sometimes fly considerable distances 
Before they settle in a cluster, and then 
the owner of the old hive and the swarm 
has difficulty in tracing them. If they 
settle on another man’s property, as 
they often do, to whom do they belong ? 

It is a simple question, which must 
have troubled country people from the 
earliest time, and so it was settled long 
ago by an ancient law of the Roman 
Emperor Justinian. 

The law says that if a hive swarms 
and the owner watches them, not allow¬ 
ing them to leave his sight, they are his 
wherever they settle. But if he loses 
sight of them, and has not traced them 
all the way as his bees, then they have 
flown out of his possession, and may be 
hived by anyone who finds them. 

For that decision we go back to a 
law-maker who died 1.354 years ago. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

C ir Auckland Geddes considers that 
^ the introduction of the word profit¬ 
eering is a landmark. 11 sort of indicates 
the whereabouts of the Gold Coast. 

© © ® 

A half-note : A tenor who has lost a 
fiver. 

® © © 

A contemporary asserts that the 
average man knows little about the 
weather. He ought to know more, for, 
like the expert, he gets all there is of.it. 


Lord Fisher says the Pacific Ocean 
holds the future. So it will probably be 
found drowned. 

© © 

Hyde Park was 
capital as a milk 
depot, but the Ser¬ 
pentine remains as 
full as ever. 

® © 

A middle course: 

One between the 
soup and the pud¬ 
ding. 

© © 

Von Tirpitz is 
telling everybody, 

“ I regard my re¬ 
tirement as a serious 
matter.” His advan¬ 
ces were laughable. 

© © © 

It is said that master bakers may f f lock 
out their hands.” But they will not lay 
down their arms. 


Mr. Appleton'is concerned about " the 
national situation and the possibility of 
a grave shortage.” But the situation is 
not so hopeless that the nation is likely 
to require burial. 

© 

A Prayer of Praise 

Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see 
Its glow by day, its smile by night. 
Are but reflections caught from Thee. 
Where’er we turn, Thy glories, shine, 
And all things fair and bright are 
thine. Thomas Moore 



PETER PUCK 
V/ANT3 TO KNOW 

Whether Platelayers Be¬ 
come Waiters During a 
Strike 
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When Will The War End? 


DID YOU INVENT 
THE TANK? 

Sad Tale of a Poor Orphan 

MANY CLAIMANTS, BUT 
NO PARENTS 

Ey Our Special Correspondent in Wonderland 

I have just had a most important 
interview with the Mad Hatter. He 
was kind enough to dismiss the March 
Hare, who had cabled to see him about 
the difficulty of repairing watches with 
the price of butter so high, and to receive 
me alone at a tea-table carefully laid for 
seventeen persons. 

“ Can you tell me,” I asked, " who in¬ 
vented the Tank ? ” 

“ Can you tell me,” he replied, “ who 
made the first portmanteau, who in¬ 
vented the toothbrush, who first thought 
of a button, and, finally, who ate the 
first oyster ? ” 

When I had confessed my ignorance on 
these matters, he replied : ” Many tanks. 
An reservoir.” 

That’s borrowed,” I said. 

“So is everything,” he retorted. 
That’s the whole point. Nothing is 
original. Don’tbesocan-ta/zA-crous. The 
truth is, wc are all living at second-hand. 
Life is too old for the youngest of us. 
However, Vll be unselfish. I’ll tell 
you the true story of the tank. Listen.” 

He stood up at the head of the table 
and recited this poem. 

Vy.HO made the Tank? 

* * “ I.” said Brigadier-General Blank; 

you have me to thank 
For the first Tank; 

I dreamed of it one night . 

After a. supper not particularly light, 
Consisting as it did of lobster salad, three 
Welsh rarebits, and a Gorgonzola 
cheese that was warranted to bite. 

I dreamed of the Tank and woke up in a 
fright, 

Screaming aloud, f I don’t want to fight. 
But, by Jingo, if I do, it shan’t be bottled 
up tight 

in a horrible machine without wheels, air, 
or light! 5 

My wife heard me and said I was perfectly 
right. 

1 made the tank! ” 

W r HO made the Tank ? 

“ 1,” said Lieutenant-Colonel Crank : 
“ on this you may bank, 

I made the Tank ; 

One day down at Fowey 
I was making a toy 

For my brother-in-law’s sister’s fat-faced 
pudding-headed, snub-nosed, and bat- 
eared little boy, 

In the hope of escaping from him to a 
moment’s peace and joy, 

And 1 decided to employ 
No wheels in this toy, 

Which was a cross between a wheelbarrow, 
a Noah’s ark, a railway truck, a box of 
pills, and a duck decoy, 

When he cried, ‘ That’s the thing to annoy 
Bill and Tirpitz and Ludendorff, and all 
their peace of mind destroy 1 5 
I made the tank ! ” 

W ho made the Tank ? 

“ I ” said Sir Thomas Wilberforce 
Spank ; “ I am proud of my rank 
And of my Tank : 

One day 1 was sitting in my government 
office with nothing to do, 

Dreaming of asking for a -Royal Com¬ 
mission to consider an increase of screw, 
When idly and dreamily, with a Govern¬ 
ment pen on a Government pad, I drew 
A picture which I presently felt to be abso¬ 
lutely, completely, emphatically new, 
The picture of something that neither ran, 
walked, swam, sat down, or flew, 
Something that looked like a sardine tin 
kicked askew, 

And as I looked at it I knew 
I had got a clue 

For a machine that only wanted a little 
glue 

Continued under the cartoon 


What date will the school books of 
the future give for the ending of the 
Great War ? 

The signing of the German Peace 
Treaty by the King, the French Presi¬ 
dent, and the King of Italy, reminds us 
of a curious difficulty that historians will 
have in fixing the official termination 
of the war. It is interesting to note 
that the British Treaty was the first to 
be deposited in Paris full and complete. 

The war was felt to end, judging by 
the relief to the hearts of men of all 
nations, when the Armistice was signed 
and the order “ Cease fire l ” was given. 

But that was not the official end. 
Peace terms had to be arranged in 
detail, agreed to, and signed by men 
representing each nation engaged. Then 
the Peace terms had to be confirmed by 
the Parliaments 'of the different coun¬ 
tries, or ratified by the people’s will. 

Till all that lias been done the war is 
not officially ended. It is conceivable, 
but, of course, not in the least likely, that 
it might break out again through some 


And a sufficiently courageous crew 
To subdue 

The Central Powers, and to reduce the 
Kaiser and his retinue 
To the state of an Irish stew. 

I made the tank! ” 

W ho made the Tank ? 

“ I,” said the Yank; “ I have got 
enough swank 

To claim the invention of everything on 
earth, from the first pocket-hank 
Down to this tin-tortoise with caterpillar 
wheels that can climb a church steeple, 
a grandfather-clock, three telegraph poles, 
Nelson’s monument, and a greasy plank: 

I invented the tank! ” 

A ll the inventors of the world fell a- 
fighting one another 
When they heard the poor Tank had 
never had a mother 

Nor a dadda nor a nimky, nor a siss-siss 
nor a brother, 

And they all died at once of heartburn, 


of the terms being broken or neglected. 
We are, in fact, still waiting for the end. 

When, then, will history, in the far-off 
future, say that the greatest war of all 
time ended ? What will be the date ? Will 
it be 1918 or 1919 ? If the year be 1919. 
what will be the month and weekand day ? 

It is important to know, for legal regu¬ 
lations have been made'to continue till 
the end of the war, and then will in¬ 
stantly cease. When will they cease ? 

We British people have had to pass a 
little Act through Parliament to fix the 
date for ending the war ; and the French 
have now passed a similar Act. The 
date is not named, however. The 
French Bill says the date shall be " when¬ 
ever an Act is officially issued authorising 
the French President fo sign the Peace 
Treaty.” He will then sign, andfor France 
the war will be officially over. Since this 
law was passed the President lias signed 
the Treaty, as have also the Kings of 
Italy and Great Britain, ail on different 
dates. There may,, therefore, be many 
official dates of the war’s ending. 


wounded pride, swollen-head, house¬ 
maid’s knee, and dropsy 
(As the Coroner’s verdict conclusively 
showed) 

On hearing that the Tank had never been 
born but had growed 
Like Topsy. 

At the conclusion of this impressive 
recital, the Hatter resumed his seat, 
plunged his hands into his pocket, and, 
regarding a plate of bread-and-margarine 
with a most melancholy expression of 
countenance, concluded as follows : 

“ It’s a topsy-turvy world ! Every¬ 
thing has growed from nothing. What 
you’ve got to do, old scream, is not to 
worry your head as to how things came 
to be what they are, but rather what you 
are going to make them. TMt’s life— 
improving things. Who invented the 
Tank ? Who invented bread ? Good- 
afternoon. You are dismissed.” 


THE BLACK MAN S 
BETTER DAYS 

Future of South-West 
Africa 

HATING PAYS NO DIVIDEND 

Hate is barren. As an Australian 
poet says, it “ pays no dividend.” Lord 
Buxton, Governor of South Africa, has 
been reminding us that this is so. 

German South-West Africa has been 
absorbed into tlie Union of South Africa, 
and so into the British Empire. There 
feeling may well be bitter for the 
moment, for the colony was the scene 
of some of Germany’s worst cruelties, 
and the white people are chiefly of 
German origin. British feeling revolts 
at German brutality, and German feeling 
resents British interference. 

The old German ways of controlling 
the natives have been changed. Natives 
now may not be condemned without 
trial. They may not be flogged except 
by order of a court, after trial. They 
may not be chained up or put in irons, 
which was the German way of beginning, 
a punishment. Black men must have 
justice like white men. 

Conqueror of Hate 

These, and other similar changes, 
marking the difference between British 
and German methods in the far-off 
solitary parts of the world, are hard for 
the Germans to bear, and the fact that 
the German settlers feel it to be so 
makes the British regard them as 
scarcely human according to our ideas 
of humanity; but still they have to 
live together, and even there/ where the 
difference in thought is constantly felt, 
there must be a coming together so that 
the better feeling may gradually over¬ 
come the worse. 

That 'is Lord Buxton’s message, and 
it contains a truth that will have to be 
quietly spread everywhere. No good 
arises from continued hate, even when 
those who are hated have been hateful. 
The true conqueror of hate is patient, 
wise, and firm goodwill. 

WORKSHOP CHIVALRY 

Foundryman Honoured in the 
Town Hall 

DENNY- OF WEST BROMWICH 

Henry Denny, of West Bromwich, 
whose amazing heroism in trying to save 
tlie life of a comrade has been told in 
the Children’s Newspaper, has lately 
been the recipient of several awards. 

Denny, who worked in an iron foundry, 
tried to rescue a foreman who liad 
fallen into a pit of molten metal, by 
lifting him out by his clothes. The 
unfortunate man’s garments broke away, 
however, and Denny unhesitatingly 
plunged his arms into the glowing mass, 
took hold of the man’s body, and lifted 
him out bodily. It is a great pity that 
such remarkable heroism was wasted, 
for the agonised victim died soon after. 

Workman’s Heirloom 

Denny himself has spent many weeks 
in hospital, but is now back at work. 
Before he returned to work, however, 
he was called to Buckingham Palace, 
where he was given the Edward Medal. 

The inhabitants of West Bromwich, 
Denny’s native town, are justly proud 
of him, and they have now shown tlieir 
appreciation in a practical way by 
raising a town’s subscription fund, 
which realised £ 200, and was presented 
to Denny at the Town Hall. Denny was 
also presented with a gold watch and 
chain from his employers, and the Bronze 
Medallion of the Carnegie Heroes Trust 
Fundj together with a cheque for £25. 

The money, of course, will help to 
bring well-merited happiness to Denny’s 
home, but the medallion is a lasting 
recognition which will become the 
cherished heirloom of the family. 


TANK INVENTORS CALL FOR THEIR REWARD 



The Commission sitting to decide on the awards for war inventions has been invaded by 
claimants who declare they developed or invented the Tank with its caterpillar wheels 
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IMMORTAL DUNCESl JACK’S LAST DAY’S WORK IS DONE 


Allenby’s Failure at 
School 

EXAMINATIONS ARE NOT 
EVERYTHING 

Field-Marshal Allenby, whom we j 
have been honouring as he deserves to 
be honoured, tells us a strange thing,, 
from which we gather that but for a 
failure in life he would never have 
entered the Army. 

He tried for the Indian Civil Service, 
but could not pass his examination ; he 
was “ plucked ” like a schoolboy. How j 
often failure in one direction has been 
followed by success in another ! How 
often the dull dunce in boyhood proves 
a giant in manhood I 

It was with the conqueror of Napoleon 
as with the redeemer of Jerusalem. 
Wellington was deemed incurably dull 
as a youth. .“ I vow I don’t know what 
to do with my awkward son Arthur/' 
his mother used to say ; and'one who 
knew him declared, “ Let who will get 
on in the world, yoif certainly will not." 
Sterne, Scott, Sheridan, and Goldsmith 
ripened very slowly, and John Wesley 
was as difficult a case as Wellington.- 

“Why trouble to tell him things 
twenty times ? ” his father angrily said. 

Because the other nineteen would 
be wasted/' answered the mother. 

Dickens and Thackeray 

Dickens, rising triumphant from the 
blacking-pots, feared, even in his success, 
that he would not last, and begged in 
vain for the post of stipendiary magis¬ 
trate ; and Thackeray, proud and 
imperious Thackeray, wished as a young 
man to earn a few pounds by doing the 
drawings for Dickens’s books. 

Failure is often fruitful. The brilliant 
Huxley failed to come out first in his 
final examination, being beaten by a 
provincial doctor, the late Dr. Ransom, 
of Nottingham. Said Huxley later, 
“ If Ransom had worked less hard, I 
might have been first and he second. In 
that case I should have forsaken science 
for the life of a doctor/' 

The man to whom he said this was 
Herbert Spencer, and Herbert Spencer 
never passed an examination in his life !- 
But he is of the immortals. 


BY THE NATURAL HISTORIAN OF THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 


DID A COBWEB START A 
TRAM ? 

Queer Theory of an Electric 
Tragedy 

Is it possible for a spider’s web to set 
an electric conveyance moving ? 

An electric car crossing the Manchester 
Ship Canal at Runcorn moved back a 
yard unexpectedly as passengers were 
alighting, and in the fog and darkness 
a man was drowned. 

A witness at the inquest advanced an 
extraordinary reason for the accident. 
He found cobwebs on the electric 
apparatus of the car, and believes that 
they were saturated with damp or fog, 
and so became conductors of electricity, 
carrying a certain amount of leaking 
current to the controlling switch,and thus 
causing the car to move a little way. 

Experts who have been consulted 
cannot accept this theory. It is difficult 
to obtain continuous moisture on a web ; 
it tends to collect in globules on the 
strands ; and without continuity there 
can be no passage of current. "’But if 
current did pass, they say, it would 
short-circuit and burn up the web. 

Electrical engineers are sceptical, and 
we must regard the startling suggestion 
as “ not proven.” 

A TREE’S WONDERFUL HARVEST 

A pear tree at Halstead, in Essex, 
has this year yielded over 3000 pears. 
They averaged. six ounces, so that the 
total harvest would weigh half a ton. 
The pear was the Pitmaston Duchess. 


The morning sun shall dawn again, 
but never more with thee 
Shall I gallop o’er the narrow ways, 
where we were wont to, be ; 

Evening shall darken on the earth, 
and through the country lane 
Some other steed, with slower step, 
shall bear me home again. ■ - 

T^r. Johnson bade us keep our 
• friendships in- repair, so that 
the loss of comrades might not leave 
us desblate. But who or what can 
replace Jack ? / y 

Jack,- the famous Shetland pony, 
is dead. He was. famous, not for bis 
pedigree, nor for decorations won in 
the show-yard, though, as a matter of 
fact, he did take first prize at a local 
show the only time he was exhibited. 

But he was famous because a sort of 
serial story of his life and adventures 
ran from time to' time through the 
Children’s Encyclopedia, My Maga¬ 
zine, the Little Paper, and the 
Children’s Newspaper. Through these 
publications Jack was known and 
loved throughout the English-speaking 
world; he was celebrated in royal 
courts, and laughed over in stately 
homes and primitive camps on the 
fringes of the Empire, and his end 
will be mourned by multitudes to 
whom his photographs and his story 
made him as one of their own friends. 

Lost in His Prime 

Jack lived but half his life. He 
was 15, and should have lasted twice 
that time, but a disease of the hoofs, 
to which many Shetlands and other 
bieeds of small ponies are subject, 
developed with increasing violence 
arid became chronic. He could not 
live in ease; each new attack was 
worse than its predecessor; and so a 
veterinary surgeon, who had been his 
friend and doctor for many years, 
mercifully released him from pain. 

Jack sleeps near the wood on the 
hill where the bluebells grow in 
spring, overlooking the stable and 
the paddock from, which he used to 
dash out with his young mistress in 
the saddle, or nimbly draw the little 
trap in which he trotted so proudly. 

A Great Original 

Jack was a midget beauty, only 34 
inches high, but, like a true Sheltie, 
he had the neck, shoulders, and body 
of a tiny Clydesdale, with a head 
refined and intelligent, and great, 
soft, lustrous eyes which seemed to 
reflect his every mood. 

He was an original. No one ever 
taught him a trick; he invented 
tricks of his own. Before his paddock 
was formed he had the run of a large 
garden with terraced lawns and far- 
extending shrubberies, and he reigned 
as king of that garden. He would 
gallop and plunge round a stranger, 
rear and curvet, and, getting behind 
him, would determinedly nose him 
off the big main lawn. He * would 
pursue the maids with the laundry, 
pull linen from the baskets, and gallop 
off with it in his mouth. 

Hide and Seek 

When Marjorie Mee was a tiny tot, 
toddling back from the orchard with 
an apple, he would calmly steal it 
from her, and though she took to 
hiding the fruit beneath her pinafore, 
he saw the trick, and would thrust his 
muzzle under the pinafore, and still 
have the apple. As one of the gar- 


/~\NLY in sleep shall I behold that 
^ dark eye glancing bright; 

Only in sleep shall hear again that 
step so firm and light; 

And when I raise my dreaming arm 
to check or cheer thy speed, 

Then must I, starting, wake to feel 
thoifrt gone, my gallant steed. 

deners knelt at his task of bedding-out. 
Jack would stealthily creep up from 
behind, seize his cap, and run. 

And he would play hide and seek 
like a boy. Dashing at you, leaping 
and' prancing, he would love you to 
chase him, would gallop up and down 
the banks' like a deer, plunge into a 
shrubbery, wait until you neared his 
hiding-place, then race out and hide 
afresh. In a romp he would never 
allow himself to be caught by the one 
who began the chase, but, after a long 
pursuit, he would run and surrender 
to another, never to his challenger. 

His Games in the Garden 

He knew the voice and footsteps of 
unseen friends. In his stable he would 
neigh shrilly at the sound of one he 
loved, and, putting a forefoot into his 
low-placed iron manger, would 
urgently beat and rattle until his friend 
went to him. He was as full of im¬ 
pudent mischief as a boy. Left to 
himself in the garden he would behave, 
but as soon as a friend appeared he 
would dash up to the roses and begin 
to eat them. He knew, it was wrong 
to do so, yet, as a scolding censor 
hurried to drive him off, he would 
wait, stock-still, until the man was 
within a yard of him, when he would 
audaciously seize another rose and 
bolt with it between his teeth, to drop 
it on the ground when he had out¬ 
distanced his pursuers. 

A Proud Little Horse 

Life was mainly a holiday to Jack, 
but he enjoyed work ; he was a proud 
and speedy little charger, a courageous 
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Schedir 


BetaCassicpeia 


Cassiopeia’s Chair. See Next Column 

worker with a fine hackney action in 
his trap, and he was demure and 
steady as a donkey when he mowed 
the lawns. He was a friend of the 
family rather than a servant, every¬ 
body’s little comrade, with a coat 
like satin in summer and like a brown 
bear’s in winter. 

Men, women, and children admired 
and loved him, and he deserved all 
their tributes. Nightingales chant in 
summer in the wood where Jack lies, 
but in the meantime the jays and 
ringdoves that shared his paddock will 
watch over his grave. E. A. B. 


A LIFE FOR A COIN 

A little boy lias lost his life in trying 
to save a coin. 

The coin rolled into the well of a lift 
at London Bridge Station, and, going 
down after it, the boy was struck by 
the weight of the lift as it descended. 


CASSIOPEIA’S CHAIR 

Six Bright Stars High 
in the East 

THOUSANDS OF MILES A 
MINUTE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

There is a most interesting group 
of six stars high up in the east, 
the five brightest having the figure 
of a distorted W that is very obvious, 
occupying an area of the sky smaller 
than the Northern Cross ; they will be 
found some distance to the left of it and 
almost overhead late in the evening. ; 

These five prominent stars form part 
of the constellation of Cassiopeia ; the 
sixth star, fainter than the rest, unites 
with them in producing the outline 
of a chair, as can be seen in the accom¬ 
panying star map ; this group of stars 
is therefore popularly known as Cassio¬ 
peia’s Chair. It is always visible on a 
clear night, like the Plough of Ursa 
Major. The Pole star lies just midway 
between the centres of these two groups, 
the Plough and Cassiopeia's Chair. 

“Fast and SlowStars 

Now, these bright stars are all great 
suns apparently unconnected with each 
other, for the light from Schedir, also 
known as Alpha Cassiopeia, takes forty- 
six' years to reach us, while that from 
Beta Cassiopeia, apparently close by, 
takes but twenty years, so it is actually 
nearer to us than to Schedir, being about 
1,200,000 times as far off as our Sun, 
while Schedir is 2,700,000 times as far. 

Beta Cassiopeia recedes from us at 
600 miles a minute, while Schediii is 
Speeding in our direction at about the 
same rate, so that it is obvious they are 
not united in any way.. 

The star Gamma Cassiopeia is com¬ 
posed of two suns,which are approaching 
us at the comparatively slow rate of 
150 miles a minute; they are very 
much farther off than either of the others. 

For an example of great speed we 
must find the small star marked Mu 
Cassiopeia on the map. ' This great 
sun is coming towards us at the tremend¬ 
ous rate of 3600 miles a minute, so 
were it possible for us to travel as 
quickly as this we could be in Australia 
in less than four minutes, and on the 
Moon in a little over an hour. 

Millions of Times Farther Than 
the Sun 

This star only, appears small because 
it is so very far.off ; its light has been 
estimated to - take fifty-four years to 
reach us ; it is therefore three and a 
half million times as far off as our Sun. 

An interesting feature of Schedir is 
that it is not always the brightest star 
in Cassiopeia, for its light varies, and 
at times it drops slightly in brilliance. 
Many astronomers believe it to be sub¬ 
ject to great cyclonic upheavals, similar 
in character to the spots on our Sun. 

On a dark night the wonderful 
Milky Way can be seen stretching like 
a stream of dim light each side of 
Cassiopeia, towards the right to the 
Cross of Cygnus, both constellations 
appearing immersed in this cloud of 
starlight that extends on either hand—• 
to the right down to the western horizon, 
and on the left to the north-eastern. 

A Noonday Star 

Cassiopeia is historically famous for 
the great outburst that occurred in the 
heavens in November of 1572, when a 
new star of unexampled brilliance 
appeared at the place shown on the 
map. It was so bright that it could be 
seen even in daylight. 

It declined gradually, and after 
seventeen months disappeared, and has 
never been seen since ; nor has any new 
star ever equalled it in brilliance. 
Nova Aquilae, which appeared last year 
and is still visible, was a similar cata¬ 
clysm that occurred in the remote 
depths of the Milky Way. G. F. M. 
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WILD FOWL FLY 
SOUTH 

The Golden-Crested Wren 

LAST MOTHS OF THE SEASON 

By Our Country Correspondent 

If you are very quiet in } r our 
approach you may see, on any sunny 
morning at this time of year, a water 
vole at breakfast by the side of a 
stream. 

Though it is often called a water rat, 
it is not a rat, as indicated by its blunt 
nose, thick fur, small ears, and short, 
hairy tail; but it is often accused of 
crimes committed by the common 
brown rat. The water vole is : invariably 
a vegetable feeder, save when it is 
forced by sheer starvation to look for 
other food. 

. Foes of the Wild Duck 

The wild geese and mallards; or wild 
ducks, are now arriving in large numbers 
from the north, and the woodcocks 
are flying south. 

The wild fowl are often accompanied by 
peregrine falcons, which harry and 
prey upon them ; and it seems sad to 
think that many of the teal and ducks, 
after crossing the seas, will arrive in our 
hospitable land only to fall victims 
to some strong-winged, lmge-taloned 
travelling companion that has been 
following in its train. The falcon nests 
in the United Kingdom, but fresh birds, 
come with the wild fowl each autumn. 
s We shall be lucky if we hear an 
'occasional skylark, for its song has now 
practically ceased. The little goldcrest, 
or golden-crested wren, our 'smallest 
British bird, is a resident all the year 
round, but at this season there are 
invariably many fresh arrivals from 
across the North Sea, which stay with 
us till spring, and then fly away again. 

Do the Wrens Ride to England? 

The males are conspicuous by their 
bright orange crest, which gives them 
their name, but the hens are duller, 
having a crest of lemon-yellow. Many 
of them die in winter, and it would not 
be at all a bad idea,, if we live in a 
district which is frequented by gold- 
crests, to fix nesting boxes high up 
where they could sleep under shelter. 

It seems wonderful that such tiny 
birds can fly across’ the North Sea in 
autumn, in the face of high winds; and 
stories have been told of their riding 
over on the backs of larger birds. 

There are a few moths to be found on 
the wing at this late season of the year, 
one of them being the juniper carpet, 
which‘a few weeks agO ( was in the form 
of a bluish-green stick, caterpillar feed¬ 
ing on the juniper. Another moth 
found now is the grey shoulder knot, 
pale grey in colour, which is about to 
hibernate among stones of the same 
colour as itself, where it will remain 
till the sunshine in April wakes it up. 

Whitethorn and elm leaves are falling, 
and the walnut, horse chestnut, syca¬ 
more, and Virginia creeper are quite 
stripped. It is always interesting in 
November to examine the raspberry 
canes, as we may sometimes find a 
ripe raspberry then. C. R. 


THE BIGGEST BALLOON 

The largest balloon ever made is 
being constructed at Fortomaha, 
Nebraska, by Mr. Leo Stevens. 

It is divided, by means of a special 
invention, into two compartments, the 
upper one containing hydrogen gas, 
and the other air for the aeronauts. 
It is to rise to a height of ten miles; and 
Professor Todd, of Amherst College* 
has made a signalling apparatus with 
which to try to communicate with Mars. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 
LONDON RAINFALL 

Hours of sun ..133*3 London .. ins. 129 

Hours of rain .. 14*4 Cardiff ... „ 2*64 

Wet days .... 10 Torquay.. „ l*6t 

Dry days .. 20 Glasgow .. „ 2*42 

Warmest day .. 11th Fort William „ *79 

Coldest day ... 29th Dublin ... „ 2-00 


Action Song—Who’ll Buy My Lavender ? 

This can be sung by boys who take [ Verse 4 is sung by the maidens, sitting 
the parts of Woodmen and Pedlar, and j round in a circle. The Pedlar runs 
maidens who come to buy lavender. The : away, and the girls run after him. 
Pedlar sings verses 1,2, and 3, holding out While they are singing the last verse the 

his tray. The chorus is sung by all. Woodmen come up and join in the chase. 



Who’ll buy my lav-en-der. Sweet scented lav-en-der, Damt-i-est of bunches. Be 



rib-boned so gay, 

JLe-iz 


‘Vholl buy my -. lav-en-der. Per-fume so f*4re| 


kJM'Jk 



Who’ll buy my lavender. Come, pretty maidens,' 
Sweet scented lavender; Buy no w your lavender; 
Fresh from fair gardens Store it with care, till 
Where sweet breezes The spring-time re¬ 
blow. turns. 


York undertakes health campaigns in 
many parts of the world, bringing 
science and sympathy, backed by 
wealth, to bear on disease. The report 
for last 3^ear has come in, and it is 
inspiriting reading, for it shows wliat 
can be done in sweeping away disease 
and depression, if only people will. 

Four towns in Arkansas were selected 
for an attack on malaria. They drained 
or filled up pools, ditched sluggish 
streams, poured oil on the surface of 


4 5 

Tell us your story, Here are the woodmen! 
Tlease, Mister Pedlar. Come, catch the Pedlar. 
Eagerly we’ll listen ITe must tell a story 
Until it is told. Before lie departs. 


For malaria is due to a microscopic 
animalcule which is carried by the 
mosquito from a bitten patient to a 
healthy person. 

Now, the result of these simple 
measures was very striking. In Ham¬ 
burg, Arkansas, the number of calls 
made by pliysicians on malaria patients 
fell from 2312 in 1916 to 59 in 1918 
This is very extraordinary, and it lTUist 
be remembered that the doctor’s bill is 
the least item in the total cost of malaria 
to a community. The success of the 


FISH TELLS ITS AGE 

Carrying Its Years for 
All to See 

LANGUAGE OF ITS RINGS 

By a Laboratory Correspondent 

One of the most useful scientific laboratories 
in the United Kingdom is the Marine Labora¬ 
tory at Plymouth, and the Children’s News¬ 
paper has appointed a correspondent who will 
tell us what they are doing there. 

T>icT you know that a fish carries the 
mark of its age so that we can always 
tell in what year it was born ?. 

Size is no evidence of this, because if 
fishes have plenty to eat, and. good 
conditions to-live in, they grow much 
bigger than if left in an overcrowded 
place without food to go round. 

This has been proved by marking and 
transplanting experiments. A number 
of young fish were caught on the Horn 
Reef, and each one measured and marked 
with a number on a metal disc fixed to a 
fin. Some were set free again on the 
Reef, which is very crowded with young 
fish ; the others were taken in tanks full 
of sea-water out to the Dogger Bank, a 
rich feeding-ground, and there set free. 

After about eight months a great 
number were caught by the fishermen, 
and sent to the laboratory. They were 
again measured and weighed, and it 
was found that the fishes left ctj the 



Fish’s Earstone, The Scale of a Fish, 

magnified • • magnified 


crowded 'Reef were only half as long as 
those removed to Dogger Bank, and 
while they had doubled their weight, 
the dogger Bank fishes had increased 
theirs five times. . . • 

So that it would clearly not be much 
use trying to judge age from size. 

But there arc two other ways of find¬ 
ing out. One is by counting the rings 
on the scales; the other by counting the 
markings on the carstones. 


Words and music of this song by Amy Hill arc sold by Messrs. J. Savillc & Co., 64, Ilayxnarkct, London. 


A PLAGUE MAN GAN STOP WHEN HE LIKES 


The Rockefeller Institution in Ne’ 


stagnant water which could not be 
otherwise dealt with, and thus smothered 
the young mosquitoes—we might as well 
say gnats—which otherwise would be¬ 
come carriers of the malaria microbe. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 



. The universe moves to order like a 
clock. Sunrise and sunset, nioonrise 
and. moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations’ rise and fall. . 

Here ,is next week’s time-table of 
sun, .moon, and sea,,given Tor London, 
from Sunday, October 26 . • 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunrise 
Sunset 
Moonrisc 
Moonset 
High Tide 
Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
t. 6.43 a.m. 6.46 a.m. 6.52 a.m. 
.. 4.45 p.m. 4 . 41 p.m. 4.35 p-m. 

.. 9-24 a.m. 11. 7 a.m. 12.56 p.m. 
.. 5-59 p.m. 7-32 pan. 10.36 p.m. 
.. 3.14 p.m. 4.18 p.m. 6.17 p.m. 



attack on malaria means a great increase 
in the vigour, well-being, and happiness 
of the people, and experiment has. 
shown that in most cases a community 
can rid itself of malaria when it chooses. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 



Uncorange La cuisiniere L’araigme 


Le coclier tient un fouet a la main. 
C’est en Afrique qu’il y a des tiegres. 
On fait la soupe avee les -’oignons 
Tout le monde aime les oranges. 

La cuisiniere prepare le diner. 
L’araignee fait sa toile. 


, Rings and Stones 

Take the scales. If you examine the 
scale of a fish .with a lens, you will see 
that it is covered with a series of rings, 
some quite close together and others 
farther apart. > In summer, when food 
is plentiful and the water warm, the 
fish grows rapidly, and the rings on the 
scales are far apart; but in the winter, 
when food is scarce, ‘it does not grow 
much,. and the rings are crowded 
together and look like dark lines, as 
shown in the picture. This scale is taken 
from a fish two and a half years old. 

Now ’ the ears tones. These are tiny 
hard , things found in the inner ear of 
the fish. When they are magnified light 
and dark rings are seen. The first white 
ring is formed in the spring and summer, 
when the fisli is one year old, so that if 
we count, the white rings we find the 
number of years the fish has lived. 

Most fishes are a long time in growing 
up! Flatfish, such as plaice and turbot, 
are about four to six years old when 
brought to the market; round fish, such 
as herrings, are from six to ten. 


ARCTIC COAL 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Take up and store potatoes ; expose 
the tubers to light as short a time as 
possible, but those intended for sets 
may be greened by the sun. Look over 
onions that are stored, and remove any 
that are spoiled. 

Continue to plant endive as required 
for use ; the curled may be blanched by 
laying tiles over it. Any plants covering 
walls which require nailing should at 
once receive attention to prevent their 
being broken by high winds. 

Lawns should be mown where the 
grass has a tendency to grow, so that the. 
leaves may be more easily cleared away. 


LA FEUILLE 

De ta tige detachce, 

Pauvre feuille dessechee, 

Ou vas-tu ? Je n’en sais rien. 
L’orage a brise le chene.' 

Oui seul etait mon soutien. 

De son inconstante haleine, 

Le zephyr ou 1 ’aquilon 
Depuis ce jour me promenc 
De la foret a la plaine, 

De la montagne.au vallon. 

Je vais ou le vent me mene. 

Sans me plaindre ou m’effrayer. 
Je vais ou va toute chose, 

Oil va la feuille de rose 

Et la feuille de laurier, Arnault 


The rocky snowclad islands of Spits¬ 
bergen are proving a promising source 
of coal. The steamship Petunia has 
just returned to Scotland with the 
members .of the Scottish expedition to 
Spitsbergen, and they reported that 
100,000 tons of coal have been exported 
this year. The ship used Arctic coal on 
her voyage back to Scotland. 

A DYKE OF GOLD QUARTZ 

A dyke twenty feet wide and a mile 
long of solid quartz has been discovered 
at Copper Lake, in Manitoba, the 
quartz containing about half an ounce 
-of gold to the ton. 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 

Told by T. C. Bridges, Author o[ “ Martin Crusoe ” 


What Has Happened Before 

Cyril Hamer’s father, Mr. Martin 
Hamer, has built a model of an in¬ 
genious new type of airship which he 
offers to his employer, Mortimer Carne. 
the millionaire owner of the great 
Ajax Steel Works. Carne does not 
accept. 

Meanwhile, Bertram Kent, who had 
been a partner of Carne, steals the 
♦plans, and three months later kidnaps 
Stella Earle, who is Carne’s niece and 
Cyril’s great chum. Stella is taken 
away in an airship built from the 
stolen plans. 

A letter is received from Kent in 
which he offers to restore Stella for 
£50.000 and ail rights in the airship, 
failing which she is to be left with a 
cannibal tribe.' Cyril, having ob¬ 
tained the envelope of the letter, 
asks his father for £5, and is not seen 
for the rest of that day. 

A new ship called the Avenger is 
built, in which search is to be made 
for Kent. Meanwhile, Cyril and 
Tim AVKeown learn to fly dirigibles 
and aeroplanes. 

Mr. Hamer invents a marvel¬ 
lous new explosive which he calls 
Stellol. Excellent results are ob¬ 
tained on the first trial trip of the 
Avenger, which is filled with helium, 
a non-inflammable gas. 

“ She’s great, Hamer, but my 
heart fails me when I think of the 
enormous* spaces we have to ex¬ 
plore,” says Came, during the trip. 

“ Not so large, sir,” answers Cyril. 
“ You see, I know within a hundred 
miles or so just where Kent has 
taken her.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” demands 
Carne. / * 

CHAPTER 10 

The Clue 

It was quite clear that Cyril en¬ 
joyed the sensation he had created. 
He did not answer for a moment, 
but stood looking at the two older 
men with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“ What do you mean ? ” rc- 
peated Carne explosively. 4 \ How is 
it possible to say you know where 
Kent is ? ” 

“ I don’t quite say that, sir,” 
replied Cyril. ‘' What I did say 
was that I know within a few 
hundred miles where lie is, or at 
any rate was.” . 

Game’s temper was always short. 
He grew* angry. 

“ Out with it, boy ! Sharp now, 
or 1 shall think you are playing the 
fool, and inventing a silly story.” 

Cyril’s eyes flashed, and for a 
moment he was inclined to resent 
the rough words. But he remem¬ 
bered what Carne had suffered, and 
felt that he was to be excused. 

“ There is nothing wonderful 
about it,” he answered. “ You 
remember that envelope you gave 
me, Mr. Carne ? ” 

“ The one from Kent. Yes, of 
course. But you are not going to j 
tell me the paper was made in the 
Sahara ? ” 

“ No, sir. As a matter of fact, 
it was made in London. It was 
not the paper that put me on the 
track; it was something inside the 
envelope. There W’ere tw T o or three 
grains of sand.” 

“Sand!” repeated Mr, Carne 
angrily. “ You will find sand on 
any' English beach, or, for that 
matter, in^any roadside ditch.” 

“I know that, but it w*ould be 
flint sand in one place, granite 
sand in another, and so on. I re¬ 


membered a case?where a criminal 
had been caught in Austria because 
there was sand in his boots, which 
was found in one particular place.” 

He turned to his father. 

“ You remember the clay I went 
to ‘town, Dad ? ” 

“ The day you got five pounds 
from me,? Yes, I remember.” . 

“ Well, I used the money to go 
up to London, and there I called 
upon Sir Hereward Clyne, the great 
geologist.” 

A grim smile curled the corners 
of Carne’s mouth. 

“ Of all the cheek! “ he mut¬ 
tered ; but Cyril w*ent on as if he 
had not heard. 

“ He w*as very civil, especially 
when I told him about Stella. Of 
course, he’d read about Stella's kid¬ 
napping in the papers. Then I 
showed him the sand, and he set to 
work at once, and put it under 
a microscope^ He went on ex¬ 
amining it for ever so long, and I 
got nearly frantic writh impatience. 
At last he turned to me, and said : 

* This is very curious, and if you 
had not told me that it probably 
came from Africa, I should have 
said it was from Brazil. It is what 
is called monazite.'” 

Mr. Hamer nodded. 

“ Yes, I know*. It is a rare sub¬ 
stance, but is found in one or two 
other places besides Brazil.” 

“ So Sir Herew’ard said, Dad. He 
looked it up, and found that there 
are small deposits*in Russia, and 
that one is mentioned as occurring 
in the oasis of El Azek in the 
central Southern Sahara. So,” he 
added, “ I think it’s likely that 
that is where Kent w*rote his letter. ” 

Carne drew' his breath with a low*, 
whistling sound. - 

“ The boy has more sense than I, 
Hamer. It is riot certain, but the 
clue is a good one—quite good 
enough., at any rate, to follow' up.” 

“ I think so, too,” replied Mr. 
Hamer gravely, “ When do we 
start, Carne ? ” 

“ Tomorrow* night, if we can get 
our stores aboard by then/ and if 
you are satisfied writh the engines.” 

“ They are as near perfect as they 
can be,” answ*ered the inventor 
quietly. “ Then this matter is 
settled, and for the present we had 
better return to the shed.” 

CHAPTER 11 

Kent’s First Blow 

All w*as ready, and under the 
white glare of the electrics the 
Avenger hung poised, still held I 
down by a small army of men who 
only awaited the "word to let go. 

Up in the central gondola stood 
Cyril and Tim looking down. 

“It’s a pity w*e’re leaving by 
night, Misther Cyril,” said Tim, 
regretfully. “ Sure, all the town 
w*ould have been out to give us a 
send-off if it had been daytime.” 

“ And the papers w’ould have 
been full of it, and Kent would 
probably have got to know" w r e were 
on his track,” replied Cyril. “ You 
may be quite sure he has his spies 
in England.” 

“ Faith, I niver thought of that. 
Won’t he be hearing, anyw*ays ? ” 

“ He may. Still the building of 
the Avenger has been kept as dark 
as possible, and I’m jolly sure not 
one of the workmen would have 
talked—they w*ere all too fond of 
Stella. The story given out is that 


the ship w*as being built for a 
foreign Power* ”. 

Tim nodded, and was silent for 
some moments. Then he turned to 
Cyril again. 

“ I’m wandering where this 
spalpeen Kent got his money 
from. He'd have naded a lot to 
build a craft like this, now.” . . 

“ I’ve thought of that, Tim,” 
Cyril answ’ered. “ He must have 
made it in Africa. • There are 
treasures of all sorts in the heart of 
the • Dark Continent'—gold, for 
instance, and ivory.” 

“ I’ll bet he stole it,” said Tim, 
with decision. “ But if he’s got 
it, so much the better for us. 
We’ll be helping ourselves afther 
we’ve finished wid him.” 

He licked his lips, and his small 
face w*as screwed up so comically 
that Cyril could not help laughing. 

At that moment Mr. Hamer 
shouted a sharp order. The moor¬ 
ings were cast off, and the big* diri¬ 
gible rose as steadily as a lift into, 
the darkness of the night sky. A 
moment later and the deep roar of 
her four huge engines burst out. 
The immense two-bladed screws 
spun dizzily, and she began to 
drive fonvard. 

“ We’re off! ” cried Cyril eagerly. 
“ We’re off at last.” 

It was betw'een twelve and one 
on a quiet, dull autumn night that 
the start w*as made. There is 
usually less wind by night than by 
day, which is one reason why diri¬ 
gibles make a practice of leaving 
during the hours of darkness. 

Cyril and Tim w*ere far too excited 
to feel sleepy. They stood where 
they, were, looking dow*n at the 
lights of the big town across which 
they w’ere moving at a steadily- 
increasing speed. 

A plane leaps instantly into its 
stride, but a dirigible, writh her 
great bulk, is like a liner. It takes 
some minutes before she attains 
her full speed; and for the moment 
the Avenger w*as not travelling at 
more than t\v*enty-five or thirty 
miles an hour. 

4 They w’ere still over the town 
when the gloom below* w’as lighted 
by a brilliant flash, and up from the 
ground rushed a great hissing 
stream of fire, which darted straight 
tow*ards the .airship. 

“ What is it ? ” gasped Cyril; 
but the w’ords w*ere hardly out of 
his mouth before the blazing comet 
rushed past, so close that he felt 
the heat of it upon his face, and 
struck the vast body overhead. 

A shower of sparks broke out 
and dropped dowmvards, but up 
at the spot where it had struck a 
smouldering glow appeared upon 
the outer skin of the airship. 

CHAPTER 12 

In Sight of Spain 

Like a flash Tim was off. Cyril 
folknved, but Tim w*as even quicker 
than he. Like a cat he w r ent 
skinning up the wrire ladder leading 
from the gondola into the body, 
and vanished into the gloom. 

The gas which raises a dirigible 
is contained in a large' number of 
separate balloons, writh air spaces 
between. It w*as into one of these 
spaces that Tim swiftly clambered. 

As Cyril scrambled after, Saun- 
derson, a lean, sinewy Scot, came 
rattling after. 

“ Let me by,” he snapped. 

“ Don’t worry,” C3 r rii answered 
breathlessly. “Tim M’Kcown is 
nearly there.” 

“ A lad like that I What good is 
he ? Give me room. We’ll be afire 
next thing.” 

“ It’s all right,” came a shrill 
shout from the darkness overhead. 
“ I’ve beat it out.” 

Down came Tim again almost as 
quickly as he had gone up, and writh 
some difficulty managed to assure 
Saunderson that all w as right. The 
three returned to the gondola, to 
find the Avenger’s course had. been 
changed, and that she was flying 
due east at great speed. 

“ What is it ? ” demanded Carne, 
who was vei*y angry and upset. 

“ What do these fools mean by 
firing rockets ? ” 


“Not fools, I think, Carne,” 
replied Mr. Hamer, who had 
left his engines to Saunderson. 
“ Knaves ! ” 

“ What d’ye mean ? ” demanded 
Carne. 

“ That w r as no ordinary rocket; 
it wras a Congreve, one of those old- 
fashioned war rockets. It w*as 
meant to set fire to us.” 

Carne gasped. 

“ D’ye mean it’s some trick of 
that fellow* Kent ? ” 

“ That is just what I do mean,” 
responded the other calmly. “ In¬ 
deed, I have no doubt- whatever 
that this w*as a deliberate attempt 
to destroy the Avenger before she 
could start on her mission.” 

Carne’s face w*as purple. 

“ The brute ! ” he said hoarsely. 

“ Come, now"!” said Mr. Hamer. 
“ There is no need to get excited. 
The danger is past. We are now 
going much too fast, and w r e are 
also much too high, for any second 
attempt to be made. And, after all, 
what else did you expect ? ” 

“ Y-yes. I suppose you are 
right,” answ*ered Carne, who w r as 
still very much upset. “ But what 
troubles me is the fact that the 
scoundrel clearly know*s all about 
our plans. Besides, he must have 
a great deal of money and friends 
here in England to have been able 
to make such an attempt.” 

“ He must have, had plenty of 
money to build the first dirigible,” 
replied the inventor, as calmly as 
ever. “ It is just as well to realise 
what we are really up against, 
Carne. Don’t you think so ? ” 

Carne nodded. 

“ I suppose it is.” Then his 
heavy jaw* set. ” We’ll make him 
sorry before w*e have done writh 
him,” he added. 

Mr. Hamer turned to Cyril. 

“ You and Tim turn in,” he said. 
“ Yes; I insist upon it. Remember 
that w r e must all keep ourselves fit 
for what is before us.” 

Cyril never dreamed of arguing 
when his father put his foot down, 
and he and Tim w r cnt off to their 
hammocks. By this time the 
Avenger had risen to the three- 
thousand-foot level, and it w*as 
bitterly cold. They rolled themselves 
in their blankets, and, in spite of 
their surroundings, wrerc soon asleep. 

It was a ray of blinding sunshine 
striking his eyes which roused Cyril, 
and he sat up so sharply -that he 
nearly fell out of his Jiammock. 
Then he swung out and sprang 
across to the wrindow. Above was 
blue sky, below blue sea. During 
the night they had run out of the 
fog and mist into fine warm w*eather. 
Ships, looking like toys, crawled faf* 
beneath, and many miles to east- 
w*ard a faint range of blue heights 
rose above the line of the horizon. 
Cyril w*as staring at these when 
there w"as a step behind him, and, 
looking round, he saw his father. 

“ Where are we. Dad ? ” he asked 
eagerly/ “ What coast is that ? ” 

“ Spain,” answered iiis father; 
“the engines are w’orkirig even 
better than I had hoped. We have 
been doing at least one hundred and 
twenty mile*; an hour. At this rate, 
w r e shall sight Africa before night.” 

Cyril’s eyes shone. 

“ Then the real hunt begins,” he 
said eagerly. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

What is Taking Silk ? The 

name given to a junior barris¬ 
ter’s promotion to be a King's 
Counsel, wTien he changes his 
stuff gow*n for one made of silk. 

What is Imprisonment in the 
Second Division ? A form of 
confinement that insures an 
easier discipline for the prisoner, 
especially in such matters as the 
receiving of letters and visitors. 

What is a Hinterland ? Hinter¬ 
land means back country, and is 
the term used for the more-or- 
less undefined territory lying’at 
the back of a colonial port or 
coast settlement. 


Five-Minute Story 

THE ENCHANTED WELL 

Beira was a Highland maiden, 
and she lived long, long ago 
under the shadow* of Ben More, 
the great mountain that w*ears 
so proudly the purple mantle 
of a king. 

Beira was born in the valley 
below" Ben More, and her laugh¬ 
ter was as silver. 4 sweet as the 
sound of lovely Echaig winding 
like a silver ribbon through the 
green meadowdands round her 
home, and her heart was as light 
as the cotton seed floating on the 
mountain sides. 

" Aweel! Awheel ! ” cried the 
old folk in the valley, whenever 
Beira skipped past carrying her 
pitcher to the well. “ It is better 
to have a wise head than a heart 
that sings all the day. There will 
come a day when Beira wall skip 
away from the well and forget to 
put the lid on the mouth, and 
then woe w ill flow* upon us darker 
than the shadows from the hills.” 

In the midst of the valley there 
w*as a great well, which w as said 
to be enchanted. It gave the 
valley folk w*ater as crystal- 
clear as mountain dew; but 
every child in the hill country 
round knew* that unless the* lid 
w*ere replaced on its bubbling 
mouth, trouble w*ould come 
upon them all. 

But still Beira, the light¬ 
hearted, danced to the well, and 
tried to see her pretty" face in 
its enchanted depths. 

Then there came a day when 
purple - crowned Ben More 
frow'ned down into a valley* of 
gold, for it w*as harvest-time and 
the corn w*as ripe. 

In the fierce heat the valley 
folk carried home their sheaves, 
and thunder rolled among the 
great peaks above them. 

Beira w*orked in the harvest- 
field, and w hen others drooped in 
the heat, she, scarlet-cheeked as 
a poppy, sang and worked writh- 
out fatigue all day*. 

" Ah ! ” she cried, “ y*ou want 
w*ater from the enchanted well. 
Give me y"our pitchers and I wall 
fill them all.” 

So Beira danced aw*ay* to the 
place where the great stone lid 
covered the w*ell beneath, and 
there she filled her big pitchers 
and danced away" again, her head 
so full of dreams that she forgot 
to put the lid over the bubbling 
crystal water of the well. 

Over the water flowed, away, : 
aw*ay across the valley, covering 
the golden harvest fields, and 
the cattle deeply" browsing in the 
meadow" grass, and sw*eeping 
away" the homes of Beira and her 
kinsfolk, and even the good 
people themselves. 

And so w*as Loch Eck made— 
the big blue sheet of water 
shadow’ed by purple - crowned 
Ben More. And sometimes at 
night-time the boatmen on the 
lake say they" hear a sad little 
voice, as silver-sweet as the 
sound of lovely" Echaig w inding 
like a silver ribbon through the 
green meadow* land—Beira cry¬ 
ing for her lost home. 
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<L%Cerryman Lives Longer than Sorryman 
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DF MERRYMAN 

J-Je ; ” Why is Adeline so angry 
with the photographer ? ” 

She : “ She found a label on the 
back of her picture saying, ‘ The 
original of this picture is carefully 
preserved * ! ” 

E 0 0 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Blaekalack 

Jiggers, boots, and ink and stuff 
Arc, goodness, surely black 
enough ! 

But they are nothing like so black 
As this old ugly Blaekalack ! 

0 0 0 
Do You Live at Ipswich ? 
Jpswicii was Gippes-wic, the wic, 
or village, on the river Gipping, 
as the upper portion of the Orwell is 
called. Ipswich is at the junction 
of the Gipping and the Orwell. 

0 0 0 

JJrown : “You can’t stop a 
man from thinking ! ” 

Jones : No, but the difficulty 

is to start him 1 ” 

0 0 0 

Making the Square 

'J'iie puzzle is to cut this figure, or 
one like it that you can rule 


out, into four parts which when put 
together will form a perfect square. 
11 can be done with two direct cuts 
With the scissors. Answer Next Week 


Is Your Name Inglis ? , 

'Jhns is another form of the word 
English, and is found in 
ancient ballads. It is a Scottish, 
spelling, and the name was probably 
given to an ancestor of yours who 
lived on the Scottish Border, or 
was engaged in the wars between 
England and Scotland. It became 
a surname, and descended to you. 
0-0 0 
Poser 

you notice the primrose when 
it saw the gad-fly ? 

0 0 0 

Riddle in Rhyme 

J travel, often over land and sea; 
Soldier and sailor both think 
much of me. 

When the bells ring I often make 
display, 

And in processions I’m both bright 
and gay. 

A little boy can carry me along. 
Although sometimes my 
bearer must be strong. 

I’m seen on water, also 
on the land, 

And though sometimes 
I'm small, I'm often 
grand. 


Boys and Girls 

CJome girls can look upon a mouse 
And neither scream nor faint. 
They can, there’s no denying; 
But where’s the boy can pass a 
house 

Which bears the warning words 
" Wet paint,” 

Without a test applying ? 

0 0 0 

^ VENERABLE justice Sat ill tllC 
place of honour at a recep¬ 
tion. As a young lady of dazzling 
charms walked past he exclaimed, 
almost involuntarily : 

” What a beautiful girl ! ” 

The young woman overheard the 
justice’s compliment, turned, and 
gave him a radiant smile. 

” What an excellent judge I ” 
she said. 

0 0 0 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 

The names represented by the 
pictures were Frank and Lydia. 



Jacko at the Barber’s 

C aid Mother Jacko: “ Father, your hair wants cutting.” 

. ♦ " You’re right, my dear,” replied Mr. Jacko ; ” it does indeed. 
If it gets much longer they’ll take me for a poet 1 When you 
have finished choking, Jacko, you may get out the bath-chair 
and take me to the barber’s.” s 

Jacko ran off, and' before long lie was wheeling his father 
along the High Street looking as angelic as a cherub. 

When they got to the shop he helped his father out, tied up 
the batli-chair, and went off to find something to do. By and 
by he went back to the shop again. There was no sign of his 
father, but there was a stranger sitting in tlie barber’s chair with 
a great towel round him, waiting to be shaved. His head was 
thrown back, and his mouth was wide open. 

Jacko looked at the great, gaping mouth, and then he looked 
at the big, soapy brush sticking out of the barber’s pot, and 
liis eyes began to twinkle. He glanced round, quickly, ran in, 
picked up tlie brush, and dabbed it right into the poor man’s face 1 





Adventures of Hoity Toity and 
Molly Coddle 

CHAPTER 3 

T hat night, as soon as Aunt Humpty was asleep, Hoity 
crept along the passage and rapped gently on Molly's door. 
He found her dressed and waiting for him. 

“ You know what to do/' he said. “ By tlie time you are 
back here with the food, I will get the money-boxes.” 

" Do be careful, Hoity. If you wake her——” 

“ I shan't wake her. I shall go as softly as White Eagle 
went into the tent of the white, men. ‘ Take the matches, 
but don't light up fill you are in tlje kitchen.” 

Moll\' tiptoed down in safety, feeling her way till she was 
inside the kitchen, then she struck a match. 

It was rather frightening work groping about in the larder 
with a candle; there were dark corners that looked as if 



Hoity found Molly dressed and 
waiting for him 


Molly struck a match when she 
was safely inside the kitchen 



There was Hoity with the boxes already broken open and two big heaps of 
coppers on the bod 



Tread as Tightly as they might, 
the stairs would creak 


Once they were in.the road, they 
began to run 


somebody might be crouching in them, but she would not let 
herself be scared,and quickly got together what she had come for. 

In a very few minutes-she slipped silently back into her 
room upstairs, carrying two neat parcels; and there was 
Hoity with the boxes already broken, open and two big 
heaps of coppers on the bed. 

” You didn't wake her ? ” panted Molly. 

” She was snoring,” said Hoity. ” There's nine and four- 
pence of mine, and twelve and twopence of yours. I’ll carry 
all the money; it's heaviest. You carry the food.” 

He' crammed as much as he could into liis pockets and 
knotted the rest in a bundle in his handkerchief. 

Then he lifted a warning finger. 

“ Not a sound, mind,” he said; and they started downstairs. 

Tread as lightly as they miglit, the stairs would creak. 
But nobody was disturbed. They reached the hall, undid 
the door, and, in a twinkling, were out in the garden. 

There was moon enough to show them the way, and once 
they had closed the garden gate behind them, and were in the 
road, they began to run. ' . 

“ We shall have to go a long way before morning,” said 
Hoity. ” She may try to catch us. So step out.” 

More Next Week " 


The Bandmaster’s 
Daughter 

y\ bandmaster at Hanover had 
a little daughter who showed 
signs of unusual intelligence, 
and he wanted to give her a good 
education. But her mother 
thought that girls should be 
brought up to household duties, 
which in her case amounted to 
drudgery. The girl’s only re¬ 
creation was knitting, save for a 
few violin lessons from her father. 

When she was seventeen, her 
fatlier died, and it became neces¬ 
sary for her to earn her living; 
so she took up dressmaking 

But several of her brothers 
were skilful musicians, and one of 
them had gone to England where 
as organist and teacher of music 
he made some reputation. ITis 
sister joined him when she was 
22, and she came to this country, 
taking musical lessons from him 
and singing with great promise. 

Later the brother abandoned 
music for astronomy, and his 
sister, became his constant com¬ 
panion and * assistant. She 
showed an amazing aptitude for 
the subject, and, indeed, much of 
the brother’s success and world¬ 
wide reputation were due to the 
skilful help of his sister. 

She was a keen original ob¬ 
server, and with a telescope of her 
own, which her brother made her, 
she discovered no - fewer than 
eight comets, in five cases being 
absolutely their first observer. 
She also discovered .several nebu¬ 
lae and clusters of stars previously 
unobserved. So valuable, in¬ 
deed, was her work that George 
III. awarded her a salary of £50 a 
year, as assistant to her brother. 

Her industry and endurance 
were incredible. Her brother 
used to sit at the telescope 
from nightfall to daybreak, and 
through it all his sister was at his 
side recording his work. 

When her brother died she 
returned to Hanover, and lived 
with her.musical relations. Her 
fame had spread throughout 
Europe, and she was often visited 
by distinguished people. She 
lived to a great age and on her 
96th birthday Humboldt, the 
famous traveller, carried to her 
in the name of tlie King of 
Prussia, a gold medal for original 
work in science. 

O11 January 9, 1848, she passed 
away quietly in her 98th year, 
at Hanover, a lock of her 
brotiler’s hair being placed in 
her coffin by her request. She' 
was wonderful in more ways 
than one, ‘ for 
she was abso¬ 
lutely without 
personal ambi¬ 
tion, her only 
concern being 


brother’s repu¬ 
tation ; she al¬ 
ways belittled 
her own work to magnify his. 
Here is her portrait. Who was she? 

2 he Roy Magician was. FreSerick Chopin 
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PIGEONS DEMOBILISED. DOG ON ITS TRIAL. SPANISH ARMADA TREASURE HUNT 



The motor speeds up agriculture—the horse team beaten by 
the motor tractor-in a ploughing competition at Harlington 


The treasure hunt in a Spanish Armada galleon sunk in Tobermory Bay. The 
salvage steamer and the water telescope locating the galleon. , See page three 
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Lord Grey, the new British 
Ambassador, arrives in America 



Jack’s fast day’s work is done. Marjorie Mee on her pony. See story on page eight 



Admiral Je.llicoe, touring in 
Australia, throws a boomerang 


" 



A wild ostrich which beg3 food from 
passengers on the Uganda Railway 


“ Bobs,” the dog with 20,000 friends, who 
was tried for his life. See page four 



Frederick Davies, a boy of eleven, receiving his award 
for saving a drowning man. See page three- 





Demobilisation of War Pigeons. 1, Air pilot fixing a message to a pigeon. 2 . Motor-bus as pigeon-housb, 3. The wounded pigeon that saved a ship’s crew, as told on page four 
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